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“TEXTILE — 


Prominent Manufacturers 
Geo. Campbell (with portrait) 

Resources of the New Eastern 
Market - 

Style Suge stions for Woolen Man 
ufacturers 

Inquiries to Workingmen from ay 
fective Machinery 

Aluminum in Textile Machinery 

The Market of the Present, 
Wave Basis 

The Plant of the Providence Dye 
Works 


Personal Record 


Lile 


Questions and Answers 


Buyers’ Index, 


WoRLD 


Cotton Department 

Woolen Department 

Knitting Department 

Power Department 

Colors and Dyeing 

Mill News 

Yern Department 

Textile Patents 

The Wool Market 

The Cotton Market 

Mills and Machinery For 
etc. 

Situations Wanted - 

Alphabetical Index to Adve 


Page lI. 


The October issue will contain the Directory of the Textile Establishments in the 
New England States, revised up to date, with hundreds of corrections due to 
changes, fires, new mills, enlargements, etc., etc. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE 60. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 


' Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. | 


' ’ 
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TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 
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Patent Combination Rolls 


b 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


' : 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 
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PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 




















Bleaching Dyeing, Drying 


Finishing Machinery 


+--+ TEXTILE FABRICS:::: 











H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 





TENTERING MACHINES 


Of Various Patterns, 





CLAMP OR PIN CHAIN 


Worsteds, 
Woolens, 
Lawns, 
Ginghams, 
Plaids, 
Etc., Etc. 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


COTTON MACHINERY. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


WE BUILD AND SELL 


THE Best Twisters, 
Warpers, 


and Spoolers 
ON THE MARKET. 





They are best simply because we control patented improve- 
ments that other builders can not copy. 


Remodeling Spinning Frames. 


We are the only firm who makes a trade of fitting up old 
spinning frames with improved spindles and separators. Every 
enterprising mill is investigating the large ring and long tra- 
verse system. The economy is surprising. We are prepared 
to furnish the necessary rings and separators. 


Our Looms 


are fulfilling our best expectations. We have several months’ 
orders ahead, and are enlarging our works to meet the 


demand. 


Geo. Draper & Sons, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Sawyer Spindle Co. 
Hopedale Machine Co. 
Dutcher Temple Co. 
Northrop Loom Co. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





Could any Indorsement be 
better than this? 


READ THE LETTER. Note how it bears out our claims for the Fisher 
Card Feed, viz: More Even Work; Less Changing ; Simple in Construction; 
Strongly Built; Feeds the same whether Full or Nearly Empty. 





yy? , 
of” 0 M uych dS 
C Many, VY 

Sept. Sr4.1695. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Gentlemen: - 
Your 60° Fisher's Card Feed is 
Joing fine work for us, and you may make us at once two more 60° just 
like it. We have rn it on all kinds of stock, long and short, andn 
heavy and fine yarns and it has run more evenly and with less changing 
than any other Feed we heve ever had. It is simple in construction and 
much more strongly built, and opens and distributes the stock better. 
the same 
It feeds exactly when full of stock or nearly empty and when once it 
is set for a lot our carder says He never has to touch it until the lot 
is run out. We have been trying for years without success, to get 
woul 
a feeder that do just what this does do for us; and it is needless to 
gay we are pleased with it. 


Yours truly, 


A.C aes ae ~_ 


THE FISHER CARD FEED (or Wool, Shoddy and Cotton is second 
to none on the market. It holds more stock, requires less space, needs no 
‘ attachments.” 





It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine: Press Co.., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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(OTTON OPENERS 


=, MOLAPPERS # 
aactine @ LOWELLo MASS: 


PETTEE MACHINE WORKS, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





Revolving Flat Carding Engines. 





GEO. V. CRESSON CO.., 


i \ \ or 
or | \ 
} Tho \ 
ingle Rope 1 ne je | anilla e€ 
stem, y J i 
, A ; La Jf 
18th St. and Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





TEXTILE WORLD 





THOS. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and See’y. 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combe and Lap Win ~ ng “hes yrste d Spinning Frames and Twisters, Fluted 
Re 11s . Flys ‘rs, Spindles ars, Bolsters, Caps Tube 28, Ete ‘Ete. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MULES. LOOMS. 


MASON 
MACHINE WORKS 


COTTON MACHINERY, 


TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
J. B. PARKER MACHINE CoO. 


—M™MANUFACTURERS OF— 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers. 


CLINTON, : : MASS 














FACTORIES? 


wares: JXAMERI oth AN 


PHUADELPHIA PA 
PROVIDENCE. R/ 
ONO. ANDOVER.MASS r othin © 
WALPOLE .MASS. 


LAWRENCE. MASS MANUFACTIVRERS OF 
LOWELL. MASS ST ScmenON. 


MANCHESTER.N.H CARD CANTAY WAG OSES QOVAT 


SURFACE GRO 
Estimated Given s Orders orrice: Knowies Binc. 


Filled Promptly at each Factory ©WORG ESTER: MASs- 


Latest and Best Rub Motion WOOL CARDS 


ImIN beg serat WORLD.  Patened July 24, 1894. 
It has a positiv om = ‘ hey ym which be run at any od le + with no vibrat 
what rd *s ome res no bracing. “ sures, ps itiv ely vener 
3 atte or ar ~ str ger yarn t« the man ett urer 





MANUFACTURE RS. sw P SRINTENDENTS “AND CARDERS 
ARE INVITED TO SEE IT IN OPERATION AT 


BESWICK & KAY'S FAIRMOUNT SPINNING MILLS, ‘rtctes enema. 


(Correspondence solicited and all inquiries cheerfully answered.) 


RR RE ~. - 
ae Demet fer et ++ Rail n tier 




















8 TEXTILE WORLD 


American Drosophore Co.. 


WM. FIRTH, Manager. 





220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


FOR 


Ventilating and Humidifying 


TEXTILE Minis, 


THE DROSOPHORE IS THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM. 





The double nozzle has no wearing parts, gives a finer spray and three times the 
capacity of any other form of nozzle in the market. 


References to 40 leading Cotton, Silk, Worsted Mills in America 





All of the material used in our installation are of the very best materials 


REPEAT ORDERS FOR OVER 850 


Drosophore Humidifiers have been received since March Ist. 





A, HuN Berry, 


Manufacturer of 


Ventilating 


For drying all kinds of Materlal, wna 
for removing Steam, Smoke or Gas. 


This is the only Wheel manufactured 
that has no back draught on the delivery 
side. 


Send for a Circular to 


No. 23 West First Street, 


BOoOsSsTON, MASS. 





TEXTILE PATENTS 





PATENTS 


CROSBY & CRECORY 
34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Afiline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and Shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering. 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS 
Wright, Brown &Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg, Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, 
Patents, Copyrights, 
Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the man 
ufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Machines and 
Electricity. 


PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


(late examiner in Textile Department in 
U.S. Patent Office), solicitor of 
Patents, 
640 Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Nearly 20 years’ experience; correspon 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counsel; connec 
ted by telephone; good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE. 
Textile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty. 

Refer to publishers of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors in various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited, 


PATENTS 
Joseph A. Miller & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


EXPERTS IN THE 


TEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS 


A thorough practical and scientific knowledge of the usefu 
arts, and extensive experience, enables us to be of great assist 
ance to manufacturers and inventors in perfecting usetu 
improvements. 

Researches made in American and foreign works to Ceter 
mine the validity and utility of inventions. Reports anc 
arguments furnished in patent litigation. 

United States and foregn PATENTS, DESIGNS, anc 
TRADE MARKS procured. 


Office, Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








List of Textile Patents Issued August, 
1895. 


; Specifications and drawings furnished for 
fifteen cents each. Address ‘*Patents,” P. O 
Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{zin Dye and Making Same. 543,894. 
R. Reyher, Elberfeld, Germany 
Azo Orange Dye. 545,333- H.A. Bernthsen 
& P. Julius, Ludwigshafen, Germany 

Black Dye. 545,366. 

\ 545,337. 
R. Bohn, Ludwigshafen, Germany 
Blue Dye and Making Same. ) 544,699. 
\ 544,700. 
M. Ulrich and J. Bawmann, Elbertfeld, Ger- 
many 

Carpet Loom. 545,318. . vz ruttle, 
Morrill, Mich. 

Circular Knittiug Machine. 544,995. 
G. Reid and C, Stevenson, Phila. 

Cloth Rubbing Machine. 545,252. 

Sch weiter, Horgen, Switzerland. 

Cotton Elevator, Distributer and 
Cleaner. 544,036. M. M. Ginn, Brenham, 
Texas. 

Device for Feeding Fibre to Fibre 
Treating Machines. 545,189. J. M. Blas- 
dell, May’s Landing, N. J. 

Device tor Wrapping Textile Fabrics. 
544,682. D. MeGenniss, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Drawing-In Spindle for Head Stocks. 

45,312. E. Rivett, Boston, Mass. 

Dyeing Pile (Fabrics. 545,420. F. Bam. 
ford, Bradford, England. 

Gradnated Cloth W eight Temple. 
543.899. A. Schaer, Warren, R. I. 

Graduated Yarn Temple. 543,898. A. 
Schaer, Warren, R. I. 

Heddle for Cross Weaving. 544,497. C. 
Ashoff, Phila. 

Knitting “Machine Warn Changing 
Device. 545,135 A. Sedmibradsky, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Loom. 544,356. G. F. Hutchins, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom. 544,703. W. Wattie, Worcester, 
Mass., assigned as above. 

Loom Drop Box Meehanism. 544,229. 
E. Ingraham, Phila, Pa. 

Loom Jacquard Machine. 544,432. T 
Halton, Phila., Pa. 

Loom Jacquard Machine. 545,240 
Lockwood, Halifax, England. 

Loom Picker Check. 544,467. F. B. Kil 
born und A. B. Taplin, Lawrence, Mass 
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Loom Shuttle. 545,106 Ww i 
Syracuse, N.Y 

Machine for Combing Cotton, Silk or 
Other Fibre. 45,014 J. Dugdill, Man 
chester, England 

Pile Wire Holder and 

544,142 V. Vizet, 


Craig, 


Cutter for 


Looms. New Rochelle, 
mM. Ve 
Spindle Bearing. 
Worcester, Mass 
Spinning Frame 
544,286. G. E. Chandler 
Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Mule—Self-Acting. 
F. Meyer, Camden, N. J. 
Striping Attachment 
Machines. 544,849. F. R. 
dam, N. Y. 
Woven Chenille 
Berins, Phila., Pa 
Woven Fabric. 544,91 A 
Evans, Manchester, England 
Yarn Twisting and Doubling Machine 
544 2038. S. Ambler, Keighley, England 


544,805. W. T. Carroll. 


Yarn Separator. 
ind W.A. Chandler, 


44,254 b. 


for 
Greeve, 


Knitting 
Amster 
Fabric. 545,334 


Hardy and I 





gx & Cleaning is the 


hume 
Hurst, 
that has just been published bythe J. B 
pincott Co., of Philadelphia 
dictionary of dyers’ 
table, 
degrees, ete. It 


—Garment Dyein 
ofa practica) handbook by 
Lip 
Ineluded is a 
drugs and dyewures, a 
comparison ot tem pera- 
to lay 
rules which will cover every 


hydrometer 
ture is impossible 
down absolute 
author 
the 


tech 


case of dyeing and cleansing, so the 


has confined himself to laying down 


underlying principles of the arts. The 
fibres is considered by 
While 

dyers, mill 
the 


nology of textile 
of 

for 
wool and silk will find 


way 
introduction. intended primarily 


garment dyers on cotton, 


book of value 
Works, 


have re Vv 


—The Pettee (‘Machine New 
Upper Falls, Mass., 
orders on revolving fiat 
Union Cotton Mills, L 
Mills, 


Cotton 


ton 
ed additional 


curds and drawing 


aFay- 
Pet 
Mills, 


frames from the 
ette, Ga., 
burg, Va., 
Gastonia, \ C. 


Headquarters 
ELECTRIC & PORTABLE 
Watchman’s Glocks 


Lowest Prices 
Latest Improvements, 
Patents 1886-1893. 
Send for Circular 
E.O. HAUSBURG, & 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Pocahontas Co‘ton 
the M« 


and cddena 





THE ALERT." 
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sident ° 


CARL aa 


THE. 


DALE EXTRACT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Fustic Extracts, 
Persian Berry Extracts, 


Logwood, Bark, Sumac, 
Rlack Dye, Etc, 


omice and Factory, RAHWAY, N. J. 


Specialties, 


Cutch, 


Inventions, Designs, Etc. 


Properly protected in all Countries 
Se 30 Wears Experience in procuring 
patents, investigating and rendering 
opinions as to scope, validity and in 
fringement of patents, interferences, ete 
Reliable Service at Moderate Rates. 
#@- Being located at Washington the 
prom ptest service can be given. 
DVEICE FREE. 
all cases I undertake, I guarantee 
either obtain patent or else refund 
amount paid me. Write, 


CHAS. J. GOOCH, 
P.O. Box 46. Patent Attorney, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


ee On 
to 
the 


Cable, ** Gooch.” 


|ATENTS. 


Pe rson al 





attent 


for 1 1y examination and ad vice 


 . Service. References. 


EDWARD C. WEAVER, Atty at Law, 


goo F Street, WASHINGTON, D., C 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


for SINGEING FURNACES. 











Also for Annealing, 
Welding, Melting, 
ete., with 


Forging, 
Brazing, 


Enameling, 
Drop Forging, 


FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK: 


FINISHING MACHINERY 


I, apping, Rolling, Folding 
Shearing, Singeing oe lag ee 


repaired; Wire Looms, 





for Brush 
Dry ing 


Cc alendering, 
Dyeing, Fulling 
Pressi ng, Ste amin 
, Brushes furnished or 
g Press for Febrille Goods 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing ceerevi ng Ma 
GEO Oa Mill, Box Print und Binders M ines 
GEO. C, HOW ARD, 1783 Barke rSt., Phila., Pa, 


ling, 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertise 


Advertising Novelties. 
National Metal Edge Box Co, 621 Cherry St 
Phila. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N 
Automatic Boiler Feeds, 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 20 Haverhill St, Boston 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding-s. 
See under Yarns 
Baskets. 
Barlow, John W, Lawrence, Mass. 
hide) 
Crane Bros. seamless linen), W 
Mass. 


Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England 
Paulus, J.C , & Co., Phila., Pa 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila, 


a. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Southwick, Geo. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 
Bindings 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co, Burlington,Vt 


Boiler and Pipe Covering. 
New York Fire Proof Covering Co, 128 Lib 
erty St, N. Y 
Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 


a. 
Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 
National Metal Edge Box Co, 621 Cherry St, 
Phila. 
Palmer, J.S,35 Wistar St, Germantown, P: 
Boxes, Wo 
National Metal Edge Box Co, 621 Cherry St, 
*hila. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. ¥ 
See Tapes and Braids 
Brushes. 
Cocker, Thos, & Co, 151 North 4th St, Phil 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Card Clothing. 
American Card Clothing] Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Radey, Cunningham & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Scott, Jas., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Card Cutters. 
Hand, Fredk, & Co, 159 Van Houten St, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 7 Water St, 
Boston. 


‘ments follows this Classified List. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R 
Calico Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Hope, John, & Sons, Eng. Mfg. Co, Elm- 
wood, Providence,R. I 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St 
Phila, Pa 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Combs, Hackles, Pins, Etc. 
rownsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn 


Cone Tubes. 
McCausland, J, Providence, R.1I 
Cone Winders. 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Cotton, 
Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass 
Capelle, Herman, cor. Leonard St. and W. 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Nimocks, R. M, Fayetteville, N.C. 
Cotton Combs. 
rownsend, Thomas, Manchester, Conn. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
Pa 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wks, Taunton, Mass. 
Pettee Machine Wks, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass 
Power Machine Shop, Bidde 


Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket. R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bulloungh American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. ¥ 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29) Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 
Designers. 
Designer, box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hand, Fredk, & Co, 159 Van Houten St, 
Paterson, N. J 
Woolens, Box 719 Middleboro, Mass. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 
delphia, Pa. . 
Sargents’, C.G sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 


Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Barretts, Palmer & Heal, 34 Canal St, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & 4 e Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Philadelphia Turkey Red Dye Works, Put- 
nam St, Phila. 
Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Dyeing, anne, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila. Pa. 
Granger Foundry & 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., 
Lincoln & Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


Machine Co, Provi 


Pa. 


t. 
Phenix Iron ‘wow’ Providence, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Dry Lg ) 
Woonsocket Machine & 
socket, R. I 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, 
ton, Mass. 
Avery Chemical Co, 169 Devonshire St, 
ton, Mass. 
saltimore Chemical Co, 
Baltimore. 
Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, 80 Front St, N. Y 
Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Corey, 5. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 
Coyne, Geo. 8, 116 N. Front St, Phila, 
Dale Extract c 0, Rahway,N.J. 
Parvennpetme n of Elbe rfe ld c 0,77 William 
St, N. 
Gilbert i 
Hanna, W. W, 
Harway Dyewood 
Front St, N. Y. 
Hill, Edward’s, Son & Co, 25 Cedar St, N Y. 
Holliday, Read & Sons, Ltd,7 Platt St, N. Y. 
as Jonathan, 216 Chestnut St, Phila, 


Press Co, Woon- 
308 


Bos 


7th and Gough Sts, 


Pa 


& Co, 202 Purchase St, Boston 
52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa 
& Extract Mfg. Co, 184 


Wythe Ave, Brooklyn, 


Ps 
Pein Bros, J, 67 
fs F 


Boston, 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and 
ee # 


Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 14 Dey St, 
Kalle & Co.,77 John St., N. Y 
Karcher, Ph. H, & Co, 14 Cedar St, N. Y 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, 
King, L. C, & Co, 171 Front St, New 
City. 
Klinstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. ¥ 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Front St, 
Naumkeag Dye Co, Sule m, Ma-s, 
Puillips, Moro Chemical ©o, 131 5.31 St 
Phila., Pa. 
Pickhardt, Wm, & Kuttroff, N. Y, & Boston 
Rice, Chas. F. & Co, 184 Summer St, Boston 
Schulze-Berge & Koechl, 79 Murray St, N. \ 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Ls 
Sykes & Street, 85 Ws abe r St. N.Y 
Welch. Holme & Clark Co, 383 West St, 
Dyers and Finishers. 
Boston Finishing Works, 
Mass. 
Cranston 
I 


N. Y. 
York 


N.Y 


ane, N. Y. 

N.Y 
Williamstown 
Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol, 
New Haven, Ct. 


R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa 
Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


5. 
For-yth Co., 
Greenwood, 
Home Bleach & 

R. 

Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, 
Mason, The R. D, Co, Pawtucket, R 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, 

Pa. 
Pawtucket 

tucket, R. 

Provide nee Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa. 


Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 


Pa. 
Phila, 
Paw 


Dyeing & Bleaching Co, 


1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
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Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. 
Offices in all large cities. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. 
Offices in all large cities. 
Electrical Apparatus. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. 
Offices in all large cities. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. Y. 
Howard, Geo C.,, 17 83 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Met alvev Elevator Works, 602 Cherry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Sulem Foundry 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
Generul Electric Co, Schenectady, \. Y. 
Offices in all large cities 
Smeallie Bros, Ainsterdam, 
Engineers, Mechanical, 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Rockwell. W. 8, & Co, 26 Cortland St, N.Y. 
Smeallie Bros, Ainsterdam, N. Y. 
Engravers for Fabric Printers. 
Hope, Join & Sons, Eng. &Mfg. 
wood, Providence, R. 1, 
Engraving on Wood. 
Bianchard & Watts Eng. (« 
Ave, Boston. 
Russell, Albert C, 38 Pear] St, Boston, 
Ryder Co, J. 3,210 Westminster 8: 
dence, R. I 


& Machine Sbop, Salem, 


N Y 


Elm. 


Co, 


», 86 Columbus 


Mass. 
Provi 


Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 

American Express Co offices in every city 
Factery Sites. 

Dolge, Altred, Dolgeville, 

Elmira, N. Y 

Northern Pacific R R., St 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Whitlock Coil 

wood, Conn 

Feed Water Pumps. 


Foundry, Providence, R. 
Amsterdum, N. Y 


N. ¥. 


Paul, Minn. 


Pipe Co, 67 South St, kim 


Phanix Iron 
Smeallie Bros, 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Fire Doors and Shutters. 
Victor Mfg Co,, 
Fire Hose. 
Rhonds, J. K 
delptiin, Pa 
Fire Pails. 
Lincoln, Levi, 
Myers, Wm. R, 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N 
Thurston, 4.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Flier Pressers 
Thurston, A. G, & 
N 


Ass 


Automatic 
Newburyport, Mass. 


& Son, 239 Market St, Phila 


Worcester, Muss, 
Strawberry St, 


Phila. 


Box 528. Fall 


Son, River, 
Gas Singeing Machines, 

tock well, W.S, & Co, 26 Cortland St., N. Y. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass, 

Whiton, The D. E,¢ o, New London, 
Gears. 

Bowsher, N. P, So 

Hoff & Fontaine, 

New Process Raw 
Meating 

See Ventilating. 
Mosiery Boards 
Kensington, 


Conn. 


Bend, Ind. 
1162 No. 3d St 
Hide Co, 


, Phila., Pa 
Syracuse, N, Y 


Pa. 

Humidifying Apparatus. 

American Drosophore Co., 
St.. Boston, Mass. 


Pearson, J. T, 


220 Devonshire 








Burr Index Co, 33% Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Jute Goods, Burlaps and Jute Yarns. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Mnit Goods Brushers. 
Franz & Pope Knitting Machine Co, Bu- 
cyrus, O. 
Jones, L ewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


m+ C, Edgings, Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 

Hepner & Howitz, Lacings, 84 Leenard St, 
N.Y 


King, J. 0., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Kr.ut & Fite Mfg. Co, 2632 Mascher St, 
Phila. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
st, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Wilflams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Knit Goods Ravellers. 
Traver, A. L. Mellenville, N. Y. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders, 
Asitiman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 
Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa. 
Mnitting Machinery. 
Branson Machine Co, 506 St. John St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, 
C —— Se wing Mac hine C 0, 1819 N Fifth 
, Phila, Pa. 
Cc cane r, Charles, Be aennmee Vt. 
Crane M tg. Co, Lakeport, 
Franz & Pope ‘Knitting sta uchine Co, Bucy 
rus, O. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mtg. Co, 1716 
No. Fitth St, Phila, Pa. 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Mayo Knitting Mac hine Co, Fr: Metin: N.H. 
Mueller, A. (Fiat), 1533 Vine St, P hiludel 
phia. . 
+4 + - rans Knitter Co, 728 Cherry 
Phila, Pe 
novelas Knitting Machine Co, panes ll, Ms. 
Nye & Tredye k, 606 Arch St, P hila, Pi 
Paxton & 0’ Neill, 129 Bre ad St, P hila, Pa. 
Payne, Geo. W, "& Co, Pawtucket, mm 2. 
W inding and spooling.) ) 
Pepper Mfg. Co, L akeport, N.H. 
Scott & W illiams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Staftord, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Mnitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Charles, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, ‘Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Lo al T, New Brunswick, N.J. 
L ydall, it, & Foulds, Manchester, N.H. 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, 1 onn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, 
Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila, Pa. 
Southwick, G. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 
Looms. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
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Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Gilbert Loom Co, Worcester, Mass. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 


Pa. (For wire.) 
Insinger & Co, 15 E. Canal St, Phila, Pa. 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I 


Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Barlow, John W, Spicket Mill, Lawrence 


Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jus, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lum pers. 


Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 

Clark, Jeremiah, Lowell, Mass. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 

Scott, Jas., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Toomey, F., 131 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Machinery Wipers. 

Am. Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 

Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mi ails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, E ast Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, P aterson, 

Mill Cogs. 
Bowsher, N. P, So. Bend, Ind. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bell, Harry E, 201 Church St, Phila. 
me — y’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Cove 7 & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 
Vt. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave 


; -and 
3rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Pantagraphs, Engraving Machinery, 
Ete. 
Hope, John, & Sons Eng. & Mfg. Co, Elm 
wood, Providence, R. I 
Paper Tubes for c one Winders. 
McCausland, J,33 Canal St, Providence, R.1. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Crossley, Arthur W, Exchange Bldg, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Gooch, Chas. J, Washington, D.C. 
Miller, Jos. A, & Co, Butler Exchange, 
P rovidene eo, BB. 3. 
Weaver, E. C, 900 F St, Washington, D. C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, Exchange, Bldg, 
Boston, Mass. 
Pattern Cutter. 
Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 
Penstocks. 
Dalrymple, Geo, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Sykes, Wilbert, Brownsville, Vt 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
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Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Cresson, Geo. V, Co, 1800 Allegheny Ave, 

Phila, Pa. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, 
Offices in all large cities 
Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, Phila, Pa. 
Presses. 
Crawford, J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem Mass. 

Pumps. 

Hoff & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3d St., Phila., Ps 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Huston, Wm, 46 Clifford St, Providence, 

R. 1 


N. Y. 


Curtis) 29 Haverhill 


Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8S. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa 
Roll Coverers. 
Barlow, John W (worsted rolls), Lawrence 
ass. 
Howland, Wm. O., 128 I 
Pa. 
Roller Skins. 
‘ell, Geo, & Son, Bolton 
Gerrish Wool & 
N.H 


ast 6th St., Chester, 


England 
Leather Co, Manchester, 


Roofing, Steel and Tin. 
Chattanooga Steel 
nooga, Tenn. 


Roving Cans : 


Roofing Co, Chatta- 


Sheet Metal Work 
r YEills 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. 1 
Rubbing Motion for Wool Cards. 
Beswick & Kay, 25th and Callowhill Sts. 
Philadelphia. 
Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co, 
N. 
Screws and Studs 
Phila. Machine 
Phila., Pa. 
Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (steam and grease). 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass 
Busch & Linn, 120 No. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa 
Frame, Gibbons, 
Phila, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 


Rl ¢ rosby St, 


Screw Works, 624 Race St., 


2nd and Diamond Sts, 


Sewing Machine Repairs. 
Busch & Linn, 120 N. 7th St, Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
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Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Soaps. 
Allison Bros, Middletown, Ct. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 
N. ° 
Camden & Phila. Soap Co, Camden, N. J. 
Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
N. Y. 


Spindles. 
suckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.d 


Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R.I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsvllle, Mass. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Kings. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.dJ. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Speoling Machinery. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Stationers and Office Supplies 
Dangel, H., & Co., 
ton, Mass. 
Steam Boilers. 
Frick Company, Wavnesboro, Pa. 
Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. J. 
Hott & Fontaine, 1162 No. 3rd st., Phila., Pa 
Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston. 
Steam Boiler and Pipe Covering. 
N Y 
St. N 


109 Devonshire St., Bos- 


Fire Proof Covering Co, 128 Liberty 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
iss. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Frick Co, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. J. 
Hott & Fontaine, 1162 No. 38rd St., Phila., Pa 
Sargent, J. Bradtord, 8 Oliver St, 
Mass 
Steam Kettles. 
Walker & Pratt 
soston, Mass 
Steam Separators 
D'Este & Seeley Co. 
St., Boston 
Steam Traps. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. 
St, Boston, Mass. 
pansion 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 
Steel Castings. 
Chester Steel Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Steel and Iron Rooting. 
Chattanooga Steel 
ga, Tenn. 
Stop and 


soston, 
Mfg. Co, 31-35, Union St. 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
(return float and ex- 


Roofing Co, Chattanoo.- 


Attachments 
for Engines. 
Monarch Engine Stop Co, 34 Maiden Lane, 
Ms Be 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
American Stave & Cooperage Co, New York 
and Boston. 








Phila, Pa 


Burkhardt, Wm. H, & 


Phila, Pa 


Corcoran, A.« 
Amos 


Hall, 
Phila, Pa. 


Oat, Jos, & Sons, 
Woolford, George, 2240 No 





Brabender, Chas, 
Burkhardt’s, Geo. J., 


Tank Bolt Protector. 


Burkhardt, Wm. 


Phila, Pa. 


Tapes and Braids. 


King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. Y 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher 
Phila, Pa. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. ¥ 
McLauglin Skaneateles Falls, N 
Telephones. 
Universal Telephone Co, Indianapolis, lr 


Temperature Regulators. 


D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, Boston 


Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 


Tension Pulleys. 
Ventilating & Heating Co,j930 Manton 


N. E. 


Ave, Providence, R. I. 


Testing Machines 
lioward, Geo. ¢ 
Textile Machinery 





Co, 240 


Dealer 





& Son, Paterson,N. 








Sons, 2831 N. Broad St, 
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Chestnut 


, 11 John St, N. Y. 
No. 2nd 


3 Barker St., 


Clark, Jeremiah, Lowell, Mass. 
Schofield, George, Phila, Pa. 
Top Roll Coverer. 


See Roll Coverers 
Travellers, Spinning and Twisting. 
Lewis Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


Hedge 
Valves. 


D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, 


Mass. 


Locke Regulator Co, Salem, 


Ventilating Apparatus. 


American Drosophore Co., 
St., Boston, Mass 
gerry, A. Hun, 23 W 
England 
Providence, R.I 
Philadelphia Textile 


New 


Heating 


Mass. 


Boston, 


above Cambria, 


232 Quarry St, Phila, P 
9th St, Phila, Pa. 


H, & Co, 240 Chestnut St, 


-¥ 
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Ist St, Boston, Mass 


Machinery 


cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 


Sargents’, ¢ 


Sturtevant, B. 


Mass. 


, Sons 


Warp Compressing Machine. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine 


Worcester, Mass. 


Watchman’s Clock. 


Hansberg, O 

Imbauser, E, 

Pneumatic 
bus, O. 


Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt 
York, Pa 


Burnham 


Bros, 


Check 


Holly, 


), 41 Maiden Lane, 
206 Broadway, N 
Watchman 


Y 


Co, 


N 


Boston, 


Colum 


Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, I 


Humphrey Machine Co, 


Water Wheel Governors. 


Cohoes Foundry & 
NY 


Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 


Machine 


Hampshire St, Boston. 
Replogle Governor Co, Akron, Ohio 


Winders. 


Winders. 


Foster Machine 


Wool. 


Grubnau, ¢ 


Cone. 
Foster Machine Co, W 
(Hosiery.) 
Co, Westfield, Mass 
Payne, Geo. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R 


arl, 46 No 


Keene, N 


Co, 


Cohoes 


stfield, Mass 


J. 


Front St., Phila. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila, 
> 
a. 


& Ventilating Co, 
Co, Han. 


Graniteville, Mass. 
. Co, 34 Oliver St, 
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Wool Combs. 


Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 


Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 


Wool Extracts. 


Daly, Jas. I 
N.d 


Muhlhaus« r, F 


Weool and Waste Dusters. 





, Co, Cleveland 


’ 


Ohio. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 


Sargents’, ¢ 


Woolen Machinery. 


Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N 


Pa 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Phila, Pa. 


Gessner, Ernst, 5136 Viola St, 


Harwood, 
Boston. 
Howard, Geo 


Parker, J 
Surgents’, ¢ 


Geo. 


S 


«& 


Son, 


, 50ns, Granitevill 
Stillman-Rich Machine Co, Westerly, | 


4th 


Water 


Mass 


B. 5, 


St 


, 1733 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Insinger & Co, 15 E. Canal St, Phils, Pa. 


Scott, Jas., Philadelphia, Pa 


Woonsocket 


socket, R. I. 
Wool, Hair a 


Machine 


& 


ad Noils. 


B, Machine Co, Clinton, 
, Sons, Granitey 


Press 


lille, 


Mas 
Mi 


Co, Woon 


Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila 
» Phila 


Grubnau, Carl, 46 No. Front St 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cl 
Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila, 


Pa 


Wool Shoddies. 


Muhlhauser, F, 
O'Neill & Co., H. 


Phila., Pa. 


Wool Sorters and Scourers. 


Duross, 
Wool Wast 


Sargents’, ¢ 


Yarns. 


Theodore 
Huntingdon St., Phila 





tlpaca 





Yarns 


land 


Ohio 


Co, Cleveland, Ohio 
A., & Co., 18 No 


Front 


A., Kensington Ave 


St 


and 


g, Preparing and Dry 
ing Machinery. 


G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 


Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co., 47 Broome St., 
N.Y. 


Wilmington 
el. 


Cas 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & C« 
N 


Colored 


Dana Warp Co, 


mere 


Cotton 
Biddetord, 


Mtg. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Mills 


Co, 


Yarns 


»., 47 


Yarns 


Me 


Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass 
Montgomery, J. R. Co, Windsor Locks, Ct 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & 


St, N 


Tucker & ook Mfg. 


Co, 86 and 


Broome 


Wilmington, 


St., 


88 Franklin 


Co, Conway, Mass. 


Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y 
Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 

St, New York City 
Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
Blythe,Richard A, 114Chestnut St,Phila, Pa 
Paulson, 8&3 


Buckingham 


New York City. 
Jas, 


Chad wick 


& 


241 


Leonard 


Chestnut 


Phila, Pa, and Jersey City, N. J 


Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 
Dana Warp Co, Biddeford, Me 


St, 


St 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Ps 


L 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R 


Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass 


Hardt, Von 


Bernuth & Co, 477 
New York City. 


Broome 


Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass, 


St, 


, & Co., 105 River St., Paterson 


St, Phila, 
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Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
City. 

Leann J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 

Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New Bedford Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sampson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, $6 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market Sq, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Tucker & Cook M fg. C o Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa. 

Whitesi le, James, 96 leoiene St., New York. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Chad wick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N.J. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, J. O, &C o, 76 Franklin St, N. Y. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works,Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 

Chadwick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thre ad Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Buckingham & Paulson, 8 Leonard St, 
New York City. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Chadwick, Jas, & Bro, &1 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Goodwill & Ashworth, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence, R. I. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 

Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Kerr T hread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lesser, J. 8, & Co, 398 Broadway, N. Y. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New Bedford Mfg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & C 0, 86.88 Fr: anklin St, 

f 


Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market 8q, 


Providence, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 


We — k, Lorenz & Co, 44 Leonard St, 


New Yor 
Whittier Coiton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns, 
Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 


Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I. 


Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 


Providence, R. I. 
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& Co, 47 Broome St, 





Hardt, Von Bernuth 
New York City. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 216 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery, J R, Co, Windsor L ocks, Ct. 
Moss, Fred, 460 Broome 8t.,N Y. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall Rive sr, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & bo. , 86-88 Franklin St. 
White side, James, 96 Spr ing St., New York. 


Mohair Yarns. 
es Von Bernuth & Co., 47 Brooms St, 
m why Fred, 460 Broome St., N. Y. 
White side, James, 96 Spring St., New York. 
Ramie. 


Moss, Fred, 460 Broome St., N. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Silk Yarns. 


Adams, D. E, Athol, Mass. 
Bale, Stuart &C o, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
Cc heney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Griswold Worsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 

Wawes, O. 8S, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 ‘Howard St, N. Y. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 76 C haunecy St, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

bh meet Philip, & Co, 34 Greene St, NY. 

Whiteside, James, 96 Spring St., New York. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Greaves, J W, & ? o, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence , BR. 

Hardt, Von Lam & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 

Hyde, E. S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Lesser, J. 8, & Co, 398 Broadway, N. 

Mitchell, Jas. E. ‘& Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

ma a panning & Co, 8 and 88 Franklin 
St, Y 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Wesendonck, Lorenz « Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York. 
Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, +f 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila Pa. 

Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Cc ampbe ll, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Coogan, Ashworth, & Co, Jamestown, 


Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Prov idenc e, R. 

Griswold W orsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Moss, Fred, 460 Broome St., 

Prov idence Worsted Mills, P rov idene e, R.I. 

— rer. r, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Ww esendonck, Lorenz & Co,44 Leonard St, 
New York. 
Whiteside, James, 9% Spring St., New York. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 
» Banding. 
Bell, Harry E, 201 Church St, Phila. 
Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass 
Heywood, M, & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Hodson, John M, Manayunk, Pa. 
King, J. O- , & Co., 76 Franklin St.,N. Y. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, P hila, Pa. 
Small Bros, Fail River, Mass. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 
Young, W. M, 3640 Frankford Ave, Phila, 
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TEXTILE WORLD. 


Vol. IX. 


SEPTEMBER, 


1895. 


GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


As the individual worsted 


spinner in this country, 


largest 
and a man 


whose position exerts wide influence 
in the field of textiles, we present the 
portrait of George Campbell, of the 
firm of George Campbell & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The engraving acquaints our 
readers with the face of one whose name 
has lone been familiar in manufactur- 
ing circles, and whose achievements in 
the yarn industry have, indeed, made 
him a notable figure. 

The life of Mr. Campbell,—like many 
others eminent in the industry,—recounts 
early hardships and meagre chances for 
education, which makes its recital all 
the more interesting, while it furnishes 
a record which may prove an inspiration 
to our younger readers. 

George Campbell was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, fifty-two years ago, 
and came to America, an orphan, at the 
At the age‘of sixteen 
David Milne, 


Philadelphia, 


age of six years. 
the 
and 


mill of 
19th Sts., 


where two years later he became man- 


he entered 
Lombard 
aver. From there he went to the Seth 
Craig mill, remaining until he began 
business for himself. At the age of 
twenty-one Mr. Campbell built his own 


mill at the corner of Washington Ave. 


and 21st, which still stands, and which 
was the beginning of his present exten- 
sive plant. At and around that point 


he has been established since 1863, 
steadily expanding his operations and 
at intervals 


His 


acres, standing five stories high. 


rearing new structures. 


mills altogether several 


The 
mill 


cover 


firm do and the 


throughout is of the most 


their dyeing, 
machinery 
improved for producing fine worsted 
yarn. 

At 3lst 
mill, 


and Reed streets, a large 


which is a later enterprise, is 
This 
and 
The 
total payroll of the firm, when running 


operated on gentlemen's cloths. 


plant has modern appointments 


employs several hundred hands. 


full, numbers one thousand operators. 
While everything made is subservient 
to the enterprise which he has reared, Mr. 
Campbell does not forget the comforts 
of home life. He resides 
with his wife at a leading hotel, and 


and social 
mingles at his favorite club with chosen 


friends. He has been a member of the 


Union League of Philadelphia for thirty 


years, and is now a vice-president. He 
is alsoa member of the Manufacturers’ 
Club. The firm’s Philadelphia office 
is at 242 Chestnut street. 
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—Massachusetts mill hands are num- 
bered at 485,183; their last yearly out- 
put at $888,160,403. 


—Big sleeves have without doubt 
reached their zenith, but their death will 
be slow and tortuous—in fact, by inches. 


—The soot coming out of a Berlin 
chimney was recently gathered for six 
days and was found to weight 6,800 
pounds. 


—The McKinley sheep are suffering 
for a hair cut, but they have determined 
not to be sheared until another repub- 
lican president has been elected. 


—Perspiration absorbing hosiery and 
underwear is a development in the knit 
goods trade. The raw material used in 
this connection is nettle wool, which is 
nettle fibre softened with olive oil. 


—It is said when the gates of the Lan- 
easter Mills, Clinton, Mass., were first 
opened. after the protracted strike, that 
the ginghams woven cost $20 a yard. 
This because only 26 out of 3200 looms 
were running. Thus is demonstrated 
the necessity of large operations in great 
factories. 


—Crepe manufacturing seems to be a 
particularly popular form of employ- 
ment among young women. Perhaps it 
is because such operatives are usually 
under contract not to engage in any 
bousework afver hours of labor, lest 
their hands become coarse and unfit for 
their delicate work. 


—The English press notes the marked 
absence of reliable data on the mechani- 
cal efficiency of textile machinery and 
suggests comparative tests of the various 
makes of principal machines. The pro- 
portion of ‘he expended power usefully 
employed is a long way yet from being 
accurately determined. 


—Members of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association will 
leave Boston for their autumn meeting, 
to be held this year at Atlanta, Monday, 
Oct. 21. They will go on a special 


train, in charge of Raymond & Whit- 
comb. The committee of arrangements 
will announce details later. 


—An interesting experiment is being 
made in raising milkweed in South 
Dakota. It has been found that the silk 
like down in the seedpods can be used 
for textile purposes, either alone or 
with wool and silk. It is said that in 
some parts of Europe it is regularly 
grown for use in the manufacture of 
thread, rope, etc. 


—There are doubtless some violations 
of the eleven hour law by manufactur- 
ers in the Southern states, which are 
playing an important part in the spread- 
ing of trade unions in that locality. It 
is gratifying to note that all the Southern 
states are not included in the reported 
mauufacturers’ agreement to discharge 
members of labor organizations. Noth- 
ing else will so surely fan the fire which 
it is desired shall not spread. 


Resources of the New Eastern Market. 


Considerable fear has been expressed 


that the enormous indemnity which 
China bas agreed to pay Japan, £35,- 
000,000, with subsequent increases, wil! 
seriously interfere with the extension of 
commerce in the far East. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to glance at the 
rather incomplete data of Chinese re- 
sources. China’s debt in round figures 
is £6,000,000. Her foreign revenue is 
£3,000,000 a year, and carry here, in ad- 
dition to present charges, about £30,000- 
000 of hypothecation. 

Whitaker’s Almanac gives the esti- 
mated total revenue in 1875 as £25,837, 
500. In 1888 the board of finances at 
Pekin paid £5,000,000 sterling for extra 
expenses, such as repairs on the dikes, 
the imperial marriage, etc., without re- 
course to a foreign loan or new tax. 
Untold riches are invested in small enter- 
prises, as a method of concealment from 
the rapacity of officials. These will 
sooner or later be used for other pur- 
poses, and Chinese loans will disappear 
from the European market. 
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New England Textile Directory. 

The October, 1894 issue of the TEXTILE 
WORLD contained a complete directory of the 
textile establishments in the New England 
States, giving name of mill, location, rail- 
road connections, distances, officers, agent, 
superintendent, capacity of mill, kind of 
goods made, water power or steam, whether 
dye house or not, selling agents, etc. 

It isillustrated by specially prepared maps 
of each State, showing the location of each 
city or town where there is atextile estab- 
lishment, and only such towns. 

The October (1895) issue will contain a re 
vise of this directory up to date. 


Middle States Directory. 


The April issue contains the directory of 
mills in New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, with maps, etc. 


Southern and Western States. 


The July issue contains the directory for 
the Southern and Western States, with 
maps, etc. 


Directory of Wholesale Buyers of 
Textile Fabrics. 


In the January issue is contained a list of 
the large buyers from first hands, viz: The 
manufacturing clothiers, suit and cloak man 
ufacturers, cloth jobbers, large jobbing and 
retail houses in the principal trade centres 
of the United States. In most instances the 
individual buyers’ names are given. 

Copies of October, January, April and July 
issues may be had for 50 cents each at any 
ot our offices. 





Look Ont For Him. 


We have received a number of com- 
plaints from knit goods manufacturers 
concerning the alleged fraudulent ope- 
rations of a man who styles himself a 
knit goods manufacturer, and operates 
under the name of certain ‘Hosiery 


Mills,” in the western part of New York 
state. 

His practice has been to write to knit 
goods manufacturers for samples of a 
certain class of goods, which he claims 
not to be able to make, but has a demand 
for. On receipt of quotations, he sends 
an order, to be paid cash in ten days or 
thirty days, as the case may be. If his 
victim is liberally inclined, and gives 
credit freely without much investiga- 
tion, and forwards the goods,"he usually 
receives a telegram in the course of a 
day or two, ordering more, to be shipped 
at once. The telegraphic order is re- 
ceived before the payment on first in- 
voice has come due. After the ship- 
ment of the second lot of goods, the 
manufacturer waits in vain for his 
money, and repeated requests for remit- 
tances, drafts, etc., pass unnoticed. 
When finally the case ia turned over to 
attorneys for collection, they report that 
the man is utterly unworthy of credit, 
that he owes everybody in bis city, and 
that dozens of such cases have been put 
into their hands for collection. 

After having a number of such com- 
plaints, we investigated the matter, and 
according to this man’s own story, he 
bought the goods in good faith and 
failed, and is now working as an ope- 
rative for another man, with the sole 
object, so he says, of laying by enough 
money to pay off his creditors. This 
may or may not be true; we think he is 
a fraud and advise manufacturers to be 
on their guard against this plausible 
customer, and if they receive orders 
under circumstances similar to those 
above outlined, and will communicate 
with us, we can give more definite in- 
formation, and refer them to some of 
the victims. 
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Style Suggestions for Woolen Manu- 
facturers. 





In another column the principal fab- 
ric to manufacture is made the subject 
of a special article. This fabric is the 
kersey, which undoubtedly is the only 
overcoating fabric that will sell largely. 

Light colors are in demand, and it is 
evident that the producer who makes a 
specialty of these shades will do an ex- 
cellent business. They must be made 
with great care, and specks guarded 
against. 

If they are made in the same mill with 
dark colored goods, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid these black specks, as the 
flyings from the card are sure to get in 
the light colored yarns. The only prac- 
tical way to overcome this defect is to 
make them in a different department of 
the mill. 

The very light tan_shades, bordering 
almost on a cream, are now greatly in 
demand, and a number of large buyers 
would place orders on these im- 
mediately. 

In addition to the kerseys previously 
quoted, the following makes attract at- 
tention, and some of them are worthy of 
study. 

What now seems to be the fabric rep- 
resenting the best value, is that made 
by Metcalf, in the Auburn Mills. This 
piece of goods was started at $1.37 1.2, 
then advanced to $1.42 1-2, and is now 
selling at $1.50. 

In spite of some criticism with the 
finishing of these goods, they are, never- 
theless, an object lesson to a number of 
manufacturers who have lines at the 
same price. 

There is also a good line of kerseys at 
$1.75, made in the Somerville (Conn.) 
Mills. 

This is also an extremely desirable 
fabric, having a fine face, and is well 
felted, giving a firm feel, so desirable in 
akersey. This is in a measure obtained 
by the use of a heavy backing pick, 
which gives body to the fabric. 

Barnes, Hutchinson & Pierce are sel- 
ling two lines at $1.25. One made by 
the Eastlake Co., near Philadelphia, is 
an excellent fabric, and will compare 
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favorably with the best in the market at 
the same figure. 

Sullivan, Vail & Co. also have one at 
$1.25, which is giving satisfaction. 

The same may be said of the Beoli, 
sold by Oelberman, Dommerick & Co., 
as in previous seasons. 

Wendell, Fay & Co. have a line made 
by Campbell at $1.25, which has been 
taken mostly by the cloak trade, and is 
well liked. That trade, however, is not 
nearly as critical as the clothing craft. 

The Warrens at $1.80, if not quite up 
to the standard of previous years, are 
yet a very creditable fabric. 

The sale of higher priced kerseys is 
confined almost entirely to the Germania 
mills, at $2.25 less five per cent., 
$2.37 1-2, $2.62 1-2. These are sold 
principally to jobbers, although a few 
clothing houses with fine trade use them. 

The downward tendency in price is 
shown by a demand for a 90 cent ker- 
sey, and this will be the next fabric, in 
point of sale, to the coming dollar ker- 
sey, Of course, at this price it is hardly 
possible to obtain an all wool fabric, but 
if the face is made all wool, so that a 
good finish can be obtained, the trade 
will be fairly satisfied. 

The coming season will undoubtedly 
be an early one, and samples of over- 
coatings should be in shape to show by 
November Ist. 

Foreigners are preparing to give the 
American market a great showing on 
kerseys, and if they succeed as well as 
on worsteds during the present season, 
it is a question if even the standard 
American fabrics can secure their usual 
ready sale. 

A cheap astrachan for the ulster trade 
is an excellent thing to make. Such 
seems to have taken the place of the 
frieze in the manufacture of ulsters. It 
must be made cheap, however, for these 
garments are made to sell at a price. 

Some excellent lines were shown a 
year ago at $1, made with a straight 
cotton warp, and in two size nubs, 
large and small. 

Almost all goods are sold at extremely 
close profit to the manufacturer. There 
are always exceptions, however, and one 
of these seems to be a worsted twill, sold 









INQUIRIES FROM "DEFECTIVE MACHINERY 


by Werner & Joseph in heavy weights 
for $1.10. This fabric is made on an 
aniline cotton warp, with a mix worsted 
filling. 

It is almost certain that nub and spot 
effects in the homespun fabrics will be 
sold largely. In these the colors should 
be light and medium, the tendency 
throughout the entire range of fabrics 
being toward lighter colors. 

In cassimeres the lighter shades of 
blue and bluish grays will be in favor 
for stripe effects. The suiting effects 
should be neat, and border on the fine 
worsted styles, some of which, in indis- 
tinct broad stripes, have, in the finer 
lines, obtaired ready sale. 

Meltons are presumably out of the 
race, although some will sell to jobbers 
in 28 ounce goods for coats, and 22 
ounce goods for suits. 

Cotton warp fabrics will sell only 
moderately, the cheaper grades of all 
wool fabrics taking their places. 

Covert cloths will hold their own. 
They should be shown ina fair line of 
colors for heavy weight overcoats, as 
we]l as suits. 


Injuries to Workingmen from Defective 
Machinery. 


The law is settled beyond controversy 
that it is the duty of an employer to fur- 
nish a suitable and safe place for his 
employee to work, and suitable and safe 
appliances and machinery for him to 
work with, yet it is in the power of the 
employee to dispense with this obliga- 
tion. When he assents to occupy the 
place prepared for him, and incur the 
dangers to which he will be exposed, 
having sufficient intelligence and know- 
ledge to comprehend them, it is not a 
question whether such place might, with 
reasonable care and by reasonable ex- 
pense, have been made safe. His as- 
sent has dispensed with the performance 
on the part of the employer to make it 
so. Obvious imperfections in machin- 
ery, existing at the time of the employ- 
ment, cannot be made the basis of lia- 
bility in favor of the employee. 


The employer, however, is not ex- 
empt unless the employee knows, or 
ought to know, the danger to which he 
is exposed by working with or near de- 
fective machinery or appliances. In 
the absence of such knowledge, the em- 
ployee is not chargeable with negligence 
because he does not abandon his em- 
ployment, and he cannot be said to have 
voluntarily exposed himself to such 
danger. It must appear that he not 
only knew, or had the means of 
knowledge, of the unsafeness of the 
place, appliances or machinery, but also 
that he knew, or ought to have known, 
of the danger to which he was himself 
personally exposed. The true test is 
whether he ought not to have compre- 
hended it; that is, whether an ordi- 
narily prudent person of his age and ex- 
perience, under like circumstances, 
would have appreciated the danger and 
risk. Of course, wherever the em- 
ployee’s means of information are equal 
to, or greater than those of his em- 
ployer, the latter will not be liable, in 
case of injury from the defect. But he 
must, when notified of defects, see that 
they are repaired, and cannot excuse 
himself for failure to have repairs made, 
by showing that it was the duty of some 
employee to make them. 

It is now almost equally well settled 
that if an employee, who has knowledge 
of defects in the instrumentalities fur- 
nished for his use, gives notice thereof 
to his employer, directly or indirectly 
through his foreman, superintendent, or 
other agent of the employer, who there- 


upon promises that they shall be reme- 


died, the employee may recover for any 


injury caused by such defective appli- 
ances or machinery, at least where the 
master, directly or indirectly, requested 
him to continue in the work, and the 
injury occurred within the time in which 
the defects were promised to be reme- 
died, and where the instrumentality, 
although defective, was not so immi- 
nently and immediately dangerous that 
a man of ordinary prudence would have 
refused longer to use it; under such 


ee 
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cireumstances his subsequent use of the 
defective instrumentality would not nec- 
essarily, or as a matter of law, make 
the employee guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence, but it would be a question for 
the jury, whether, in continuing its use 
after he knew of the defect, he was in 
the exercise of ordinary care. 

Many of the cases go even further 
than this, but this is as far as it is nec- 
essary to go in a general consideration 
of the subject. Courts differ as to the 
grounds on which it should be placed. 
Some place it on the ground of pplicy 
and justice, upon a consideration of the 
unequal situation of employer and em- 
ployee, or master and servant, to use the 
legal classification; others upon the 
ground that in such cases the facts rebut 
the presumption of a waiver on the part 
of the employee ; others upon the ground 
of the 
ployer implied from the fact that if the 


of a contract on the part em- 
in the 


and until the defect is reme- 


servant continues in the service 
meantime, 


died, the employer and not the em- 
ployee will assume the risk. It is not 
essential to attempt to determine which 
of these is the best or most logical rea- 
son for the rule, except to say that the 
last seems very forcible, especially 
where there is a request to the employee 
to continue in the service. It is sufli- 
cient that the rule has generally recom- 


mended itself to the judicial mind as 


founded in sound policy and common 


justice. If the emergencies of an em- 


ployer’s business require him tempo- 
rarily to use defective machinery, we 
fail to see what right he has in law or 
natural justice to insist that it shall be 
done at the risk of the employee and 
not his own, when, notwithstanding the 
objection of the former to the condition 
of the machinery, he has requested or 
induced him to continue its use under a 


promise thereafter to repair it. 


Kayser notes a recent curious find at 
Bradford in splitting a log of Honduras 
logwood—some very fine crystals of pure 
hematoxylin. Although this has been 
prepared in the laboratory, it is the first 


time it has been discovered in a native 
state. 


The Wool Market. 


Wool is easier, This is just what 
might have been expected, with manu- 
facturing more or less restricted by 
heavy imports and stacks of wool bought 
for arise. An average of 104 qualities 
August 15 showed 14.81 cents against 
14.68 cents September 1. 

Manufacturers, with a few exceptions, 
are fully able to slip along on their sup- 
plies in hand without recourse to the 
market. Here and there a little interest 
is manifested on the part of buyers, but 
it scarcely goes beyond feeling of the 
market. The mass of transactions is 
toward the bottom of the range. 

The tendency of territory wools is 
lower, although some of them are ad- 
mirably sustained by strong supporters. 
The time is approaching, however, when 
realization cannot be postponed. The 
yarn trade is uncommonly dull, and the 
worsted business outlook is not reassur- 
ing. These factors form greater draw- 
backs than the sizable stocks of raw ma- 
terial in manufacturer’s hands. 

In the face of these conditions and the 


continued dullness, quotations have been 
skillfully maintained. This is in part 
explained by the decrease in consign- 
ments. Dealers generally have showed 
commendable pluck by refusing to shave 
prices, even if deals were lost thereby. 

Certain elements of strength in the 
situation abroad bring encouragement. 
Buyers seem little disposed to respond 
to the advance in foreign prices by pay- 
ing more for imported stock held here, 
and there is little doubt that some of the 
shipments would bring more money at 
home than in this country. This state 
of affairs ought to have a twofold bene- 
ficial effect in decreasing shipments and 
bringing domestic manufacturers to a 
realization of the relative cheapness of 
the home clip. 

There is not much likelihood of any 
substantial change before the opening of 
the London sales, the last week in Sep- 
tember. Should there be a decided ad- 
vance in Australian wool it would drive 
many American mills back to the do- 
mestic product. There is an almost 
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unanimous opinion that the English sale 
will open firm. Whether or not it con- 
tinues so will depend in large measure 
on the American demand. The arrivals 
are not large. 

It is worthy of note that Boston sales 
during the six weeks sluggishness have 
averaged about 3,000,000 pounds. Re- 
ceipts of domestic wool have begun to 
fall off, and it will not be long before 
the shortage in the domestic clip will be 
more woticeable. Verified figures on 
the last Australian clip show a very 
moderate increase, considerably below 
the modified estimate. 


The Cotton Market. 


Speculators have the cotton market 
almost entirely in their own hands. 
Buyers are looking for lower prices, and 
naturally, for the crop of '94-’95 proves to 
have reached 10,079,600 bales, which is 
little short of the highest estimate. The 
insurmountable obstacle, however, is 
the 3,000,000 bales of old American 


brought over. Shorts are hammering 
the market and stand ready to make still 
more persistant drives on suitable prov- 
ocation. Official crop reports would 
have more effect on the market if they 
did not so strongly appear to be con- 
certed for bullish effect. There is steady 
realizing on the part of buyers below 
seven cents, which prevents firmness of 
tone. At the great mill centres there is 
nearly three months stock on hand. In 
fact, total mil! stocks are declared by the 
statisticians to be nine times as large as 
they were a year ago. 

Now look on the other side of the pic- 
ture. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the acreage this year is considerably 
less than in 1894, and the condition of 
the plant is “generally less satisfactory. 
As the last crop was a very full one for 
the acreage planted, it is safe to assume 
that the yield will be appreciably less. 
Not for el.ven years has a crop been so 
backward, and the more backward it is 
the greater is the chance for damage. 
Frost and rain within a month would 
make present prices attractive, and a de- 


cided advance would be inevitable. It 
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is altogether too early, however, to place 
any dependence upon the straggling re- 
ports of decrease and damage. It seems 
certain that in Texas, which is such a 
factor in the yield, that. conditions are 
especially discouraging. The increasing 
consumption of tne staple is another ar- 
gument for the bulls, never to be en- 
tirely lost sight of. 

Very much the best thing for the 
South would be to have prices remain 
around present figures fora month. The 
visible supply is now 2,394,738 bales 
against 2,005,584 bales Sept. 1, 1894. 
The total stock in al] United States ports 
shows an increase of 81,126 bales com- 
pared with a year ago. The total stock 
in Liverpool, 203,000 bales greater as 
compared with last year’s amount, and 
of American in that port, 236,000 bales 
more than the year previous. Of Sea 


Island cotton, it is figured that Ameri- 
can spinners have this year taken 34,- 
979 bales, or 10,684 bales more than in 
the previous twelve-month. 

Egyptian crop conditions are favor- 


able, with somewhat increased acreage. 
There is more inquiry, but the cautious- 
ness causes a lack of snap in the 
market. 

Peruvian cotton remains steady, with 
fair demand. 


—Two young Chinamen, Phon Lee, ot 
New York, and his brother Henry, are 
about to undertake a new and impor- 
tant experiment in ramie manufacture. 

They have leased a part of the Sturte- 
vant factory, at Bean Hill, Ct., and have 


begun work in their undertaking. It is 
their plan to demonstrate the practical 
value of the Chinese ramie plant, in the 
manufacture of silk, cotton and woolen 
fabrics, through a process, entirely dif- 
ferent from those heretofore used. 
Ramie has been employed in England, 
France and Germany, 25 years. The 
Lees, with their new treatment, however, 


expect to greatly enhance the value of 
the manufactured product. It is a curi- 
ousjfact that Chinamen should undertake 
experiments with ‘china grass” ag 


ramie is sometimes called in America. 
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Aluminum in Textile Machinery. 


G. H. Schofield, of Greenfield, Eng- 
land, is attempting to apply aluminum 
flyers in slubbing, intermediate and rov- 
ing frames. This, however, is not the 
first time that endeavors have been made 
to save weight in the moving parts of 
textile machinery, by replacing iron and 
steel. There is a vast field in the textile 
industry for the application of alum- 
inum, which thus far has been explored 
only tothe extent of using the feather 
weight metal for shuttles and flyers. 

It is said aluminum flyers can be 
made at substantially the same price 
as the ordinary flyers, and that they 
wear well. By Mr. Schofield’s sub- 
stitution, the weight of the flyer itself 
is reduced over 60 per cent. It is 
frequently necessary, however, to make 
the comparison between the weight 
of the spindle, together with the flyer 
and driving pinions, when the saving in 
weight is cut down more than two- 
thirds. Still, calculations based on this 


comparison will not be exact, as the dim- 
inished vibration and lateral pull make 
possible an appreciable saving of power. 





We imagine if the price of cotton 
had fallen two cents a pound, and Fall 
River manufacturers, with full store- 
houses, should ask employees to help 
them stand the shrinkage, by accepting 
smaller pay, that a tremendou- hue and 
ery would go up. 

Yet that is exactly parallel to what 
Border City wage earners are asking of 
the mill managers. There is only one 
way to measure margins, and that is 
by the market of the present. What- 
ever there is more than this, is the product 
of special vigilance and shrewdness. It 
would be as fair to measure possibilities 
by the markets of five or ten years ago, 
as by those of 1894. 

It is true that many mills are making 
handsome profits, but it is almost en- 
tirely due to the fact that their manag- 
ers had the good judgement to stock up 
with raw material when it was around 
bottom. If they were obliged to buy 
cotton to-morrow, and sell their product 


at prevailing prices, dividends might 
have to be passed. 

It is the old story of ‘‘nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.” If the employees 
had participated in the risk, then they 
would surely be entitled to share in the 
reward. Otherwise not. This is the 
unvarnished business side of the case. 


Largest in the United States. 





The handsome buildings of the Prov- 
idence Dye Works, Phila., are faithfully 
shown in the accompanying engraving. 
Messrs. Firth & Foster Bros. are the 
proprietors. Such an imposing system 
of buildings devoted to a single industry 
demonstrates what integrity and deter- 
mined effort can accomplish. Readers 
cannot scan the picture without interest. 

The Providence Dye Works are the 
largest in the United States, in number 
of hands employed, area covered. and 
variety of production. They took their 
name from the Providence Worsted 
Mills, Hestonville, West Philadelphia, 
which mills were occupied as dye works 
by Thomas Firth & Bro., prior to the 
establishment of the present firm and 
the erection of its present plant. 

The firm of Firth & Foster Bros. was 
formed in 1879, when piece dyeing was 
added on a large scale. Finishing for 
the upholstery trade also became a lead- 
ing feature, which,’ added to its work 
for the dress goods, hosiery, cassimere 
and cloaking trades, gives the firm the 
prestige of being the largest general 
dyers in the United States. 

The company’s first work was the 
dyeing of warps and yarns of special 
kinds; then cotton yarns, suited for 
hosiery and weaving cotton, and finally 
woolen and worsted dress goods, mixe | 
cassimeres, cloakings, woolen and 
worsted slubbing, cotton yarn and warp 
dyeing and bleaching came in turn as 
regular business. 

The buildings cover several acres and 
are equipped throughout with modern 
machinery. About 500 hands find steady 
employment. Thomas Firth,and Joseph 
R. and John H. Foster compose the 
firm. 
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Cheapness the Element of Danger. 


Not long ago a well known and sup- 
posedly solid dry goods house in New 
York failed. In making the assignment 
the firm stated that it had not suffered 
from any appreciable falling off in sales, 
but there having been a great increase 
in trade on low priced, unprofitable 
goods, there had been a correspending 
shrinkage in the consumption of those 
yielding a decent margin. Expenses 
could not be reduced proportionately. 
This statement has been the cause of 
much discussion among the trade, which 
has gradually fallen into the habit of 
offering its cheapest goods at the outset 
and harping upon the price with the 
idea of first creating a notion of low 
values. This as a piece of meat to bait 
the hook. 

Of course, in times of financial de- 
pression there is a general turning to 
low priced goods, which cannot be 
ignored or, in a large measure, avoided. 
At the same time, however, merchants 
themselves are largely at fault for the 
cheap goods era, now happily on the 
wane. The majority of dealers have 
made no adequate attempt to cultivate 
tastes or present the relative merits of 
the better classes of goods. It is true 
that many dealers do business too much 
by impulse, too little by calculation. If 
a merchant is so blind to his own wel- 
fare as to push his}least profitable, goods 
the most, he cannot be expected to have 
much consideration for the manufacturer, 
who would be glad to educate desires 
but lacks direct contact with consumers. 


Bleaching of Linen With Soluble Glass, 


According to the Comptes Rendus, an 
entirely new departure} has lately been 
made in France, in the‘ application of 
soluble glass to the bleaching of linen. 
In explanation it is stated that, to insure 
complete bleaching the process was tried 
of increasing the causticity of the lye 
and prolonging the time of boiling to 
the injury of the fabric, though improv- 
ing its color. The production of yel- 
lowish or brownish patches on the linen 


are usually attributed to impurities in 
the chemicals; they are, however, 
chiefly due tojthe presence in the water 
of calcium and magnesium salts, precip- 
itated on the fabrics, which act as mor- 
dants, fixing the yellowish coloring 
matter of the lye—an effect preventable 
by adding to the water a mixture of salt 
and soluble glass. 

Calcium and magnesium silicates are 
thus precipitated in a flocculent form, 
which settle rapidly, do not adhere to 
the fabric, and become granular and 
powdery on boiling. Thus purified, 
only a very small quantity of caustic 
alkali is necessary, the greater part of 
the converting into soap,or saponifica- 
tion, being effected by means ofa less 
injurious alkali carbonate. 

A convenient form in which to keep 
the soluble glass for this purpose is said 
to be obtainable by adding from ten to 
twenty per cent. of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate to a saturated solution of sol- 
uble glass. 


Cochineal is more extensively used at 
present in the coloring of confectionery 
then in dyeing. Still, it is worth not- 
ing that it is very largely adulterated 
nowadays. Whether or not it leaves the 
Canary Islands in a pure state, I know 
not; but it has been noted in a German 
paper that samples have been found con- 
taining starch, clay and brick dust, red 
lead, eosine, and several other artificial 
coloring matters. Most of these, unlike 
true cochineal, are not soluble in am- 
monia, and therefore their presence is 
easily detected. A German writer rec- 
ommends heating in a crucible as a good 
test. The nose is the critic in this case. 
Burning cochineal has its own peculiar 
odor, unmistakable from the bromine 
evolved by eosine, and the odors of the 
other azo colors. An analysis of the 
ash should also be made. 


—Scientific dyers have lately reached 
the conclusion that the size of a drop 
does not depend upon the weight of the 
liquid, but is proportional to the diame- 
ter of the delivery tube, its separation 
being regulated by surface tension rather 
than by cohesion. In the experiments, 
the disturbing element of viscosity was 
got rid of by causing a given liquid to 
drop into another of different specific 
gravity. The separated particles of 
water, for example, were allowed to 
rise in oil. It was further ascertained 
that when water was dropped in an 
atmosphere of benzine vapor, the drops 
formed were much smaller than when 
the surrounding medium was ordinary 
air. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we shall undertake to an- 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil- 
ity, any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex- 
tile matters received from any regular sub- 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro- 
cesses, machinery, improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are espe 
cis lly invited, as well as any legitimate dis 
cussion on the views expressed. All in. 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, not for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Wadding Machinery. 


Sept. 7, 1895. 
Editor Textile World: 

Please inform me where I can buy ma. 
chinery tor making best cotton wadding, 
and state how it is finished, glazed or sized, 
and all information you can furnish. Iam 
informed the Union Wadding Co. have prac- 
tically a monopoly, and make their own 
machines. A. SUBSCRIBER. 

[We have handed your letter to parties 
who will write you abont the matter, and 
tell you where you can get such machinery.| 


Fire Protection. 


Sept. 4, 1895. 
Editor Textile. World 

We notice an article on the proper method 
of protecting large roofs from fire, in your 
August issue, and endorse the plan suggested 
by Mr. H. G. Morse, president of, the Edge 
more Bridge Works Co., but not the wood 
plank for dams or partition. It is entirely 
practicable by the use of fire proof Mackite 
lumber to build partitions that are fire proof 
in the truest sense, and the plan outlined by 
Mr. Morse has been put in practice on more 
than one occasion by us. Fire proof Mackite 
lumber is now recognized by our insurance 
people and building inspectors as one of the 
most valuable products for fire protection in 
buildings of which they have knowledge. 

Yours truly, 


Machine for Men’s Sweaters. 


Sept. 9, 1895. 
Editor Textile World; 
Can you oblige us with the addiess of 
makers of machinery for men’s sweaters? 
Yours truly, 
J. M. R. 
[We would refer you to our advertising 
columns, where you will find the addresses 
of several builders of such machinery.] 


From Switzerland. 


BASLE, Sept.§2, 1895. 

Editor Textile World: 
Will you kindly tell me where I may buy in 
your country the pamphlet read by Harry C. 
Chase at the Mass. Institute of Technology 


in 188%, concerning “‘The Effects of Electricity 
on Spinning.” Respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Che librarian of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology can inform) you whether this 
pamphlet has been published tor sale. We 
will find out for you, and let you know by 
mail.]} 


Looper. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 11, 1895. 
Editor Textile World 

Some time ago I noticed an allusion toa 
new machine for closing toes, giving great 
elasticity to same and large production, 
claimed to be about 250 dozen per day. Can 
you tell methe name of the parties making 
the looper referred to? 

Yours truly, 
F. K. STEVENS. 

[This looper is made by Gibbons Frame, 
2nd & Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. We have 
recently received a circular descriptive of 
this machine, and note that he 
product at 175 dozen per day. 
cal looper.] 


states the 
It is a verti 


Custom Yarn Spinning. 


Editor Textile, World 

I write to ask if you could furnish me with 
the names of parties in New England who 
hire woolen yarn made, that is,they furnish 
the stock. Iam asubscriber to your valua 
ble paper, and am desirous of going into 
yarn making,if 1 can procure orders and 
stock. Respectfully, 

CARDER. 

We do not have any parties in mind who 
hire their yarn this way. There 
are, however, a number of concerns who do 
this, for we know several small mills which 
are running almost wholly on this kind of 
work. Naturally they would not care to 
disclose their customers’ names, and it 
would not be fair for us to do so. I think if 
you were to insert an advertisement of your 
intention of starting in)jbusiness, and want 
ing work, it is probable you 
from interested parties. 


made in 


would | ear 


Frem Germany. 


BERLIN, Aug. 15, 1395. 
Textile World 

Being a subscriber to your journal, I 
should feel obliged if you will be kind 
enough to put me in the way of getting some 
particulars about the electric jacquard loom, 
lately exhibited in New York city, of which 
you made mention in one of your recent 
numbers. 

Could you also give me the address of Mr. 
Chr. Hille, inventor of the spooling machine ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Editor 


R. HEss. 
Powell & Colné, 107 Liberty St., New York 
City, are the parties who control the electric 
jacquard loom mentioned in our May issue. 
From a recent call upon them we learn that 
the loom is not yet ready for the market, 
and that not much progress has been made 


since May. They will undoubtedly be able 
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to give you such information as they care to 
make public. 

We are unable to give you the address of 
Mr Hille. Perhaps some of our readers can 
do so. } 


E. HUBBARDSTON, MAS8s., Sept. 9 

Editor Textile World: 

Please give the address of any shoddy 
manufacturer in New York city or state or in 
Boston. Yours truly, 

J. E. K. 


[You will doubtless be able to secure what 
you wish from John H. Lyon & Co, 12 Reade 
street, New York City, or F. Muhlhauser Co., 
143 Federal street, Boston. EDITOR.) 


Books. 
Editor Textile World: 

Enclosed find amount for coming year’s 
subscription. I would like to get a practi- 
cal book on carding and picking woolen 
stock. 
them? 

[We have answered you by mall. 


Can you tell me where I can get 
J. A. B. 


Books. 


Sept. 8, 1895. 
Editor Textile World; 
Would you be so kind as to tell me where 
I can get a book on the different changes of 
yarn, from one hank roving to another for 
mules and frames. I want to get the latest 
that is published. Please state price of 
same. J.J3.M 
[There are several books that give the in- 
formation you ask for, rangingfin price from 
75 cents, asmall book giving different rules, 
to much higher priced volumes, containing 
treatises on spinning. We have sent you a 
list of textile books, and written] at greater 


length.] 
Mr. Prest. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me who is the new super- 
intendent at the Harmony Mill, Cohoes, N. 
Y.? Tunderstand that one has recently been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late lamented Mr. Johnson. 

CG. Z. F. 

[The present superintendent of the Har. 
mony Millsis Mr. J. E. Prest. Mr. Prest was 
tormerly connected with the Whitin Ma. 


chine Works.] 


Suspender Manufacturers. 


PATERSON,IN. J., Aug. 80, 1895. 
Editor Textile World: 
Will vou be kind enough to send us a list 
of the suspender manufecturers in the coun. 
try, the large ones especially. TODD MILL. 


[There is no separate list of suspender 
manufacturers published to our knowledge. 
The directory issues of the TEXTILE WORLD 
contain list of all the textile establishments 
in the United States, including the manu. 
facturers of suspender webbing and nar- 


row fabrics. Practically all of these are 
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contained in the New England and Middle 
States directories. If you have any ac- 
quaintances among the large wholesale 
men’s furnishing establishments, they 
would undoubtedly be able to give you a list 
of the principal manufacturers; of 
penders.] 


sus- 


Imports of Yarn. 
Aug. 24, 1895. 
Editor Textile World: 


Will you oblige me by giving the statistics 
of yarns that have been imported for the 
twelve months’ ending June, 18¥5, that is, 
the twelve months under the present tariff 
bill, also the amount for the previous 
twelve months under the McKinley bill. I 
want them for comparison. Want figures 
for cotton yarns and threads only. If you 
can give me this information readily, you 
will greatly oblige Yours truly, 

MANUFACTURER. 


(The statistics you ask for are as follows: 

Thread (not on yarn warps or 
warp yavn, 

June, 1894, 47,825 Ibs. valued at $20,656 

June, 1895, 138,375 lbs. valued at 52,654 

Twelve months ending June. 

1894, 747,088 lbs. $326 ,224-43.5 

1895, 1,784,855 lbs. 658,702-37 

The Custom House classification is as 
stated above and we presume this answers 
your requirement. “Thread on spools’ is 
not specifically classified. Twelve months 
ending June does not give a full year under 
the present tariff bill which you will recall 
did not come into effect until the first of 
August. 

Asa matter of possible interest, we have 
figured out the average cost per pound of 
the yarn imported in 1894, and find it to be 
forty three and one-half cents per pound, 
while in 18¥5, the average price per pound 
was thirty-seven cents.} 


spools 


—We have received from W.J. Matheson 
& Co., Ltd., 178 Front St., New York City, 
Bulletin 39, containing samples of their 
Diaminogene Extra and B. These are very 
handsome skeins of dark blue and black, and 
are accompanied by a descriptive circular, 
giving full directions for the use of the dye 
stuffs. The sample skeins are mounted ina 
novel and very attractive manner, and form 
an interesting number of their popular 
series. 


—The John Rhodes Warp Co., Millbury, 
Mass., is building an addition to its plant to 
obtain more machinery room. 


—The Millbury (Mass.) Cotton Mills are 
having a new steam plant put in. A new 
boiler house has been built. 


—The Munroe Cotton Mills, Munroe, Ga., 
have placed their order for revolving top 
flat cards with William Firth, Boston. 


—M. Webster & Sons, La Crescent, Minn., 
have added a 40inch Apperly feed of im 
proved construction, built by Geo. 8. Har. 
wood & Son, Boston. 
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Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is given first, the position he is 
holding and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, if the in- 
tormation is at hand. 


O. Tasker, boss spinner, Lynchburg (Va.) 
Cotton Mills; Riverside Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

Thos. Pennington, overseer weaving, Shove 
Mill, Fall River; Granite Mill, same place. 

W.M. Diffily, overseer spinning, Sycamore 
(Ala.) Mills; Matthews Cotton Mill, Selma, 
Ala. 

H. V. Johnson, mechanic, Clifton (S.C.) Mill 
No. 8; Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

W. P. Hornbuckle, boss weaver, Lynchburg 
(Va.) Cotton Mills; Odell Mill, Concord, 
N.C. 

E. A. Herrick, superintendent, Potsdam 
Knitting Mill; Victor Knitting Mills, Co. 
hoes, N. Y. 

A. M. Price, superintendent, Jaboratory 
Cotton Mill, Lincolnton, N. C.; Atherton 
Cotton Mill, Charlotte, N.C. 

Wm. G. Gregory, master machinist, Henri. 
etta (S. C ) Mfg. Co.; Clifton (8S. C.) Mill 
No. 1. 

C. H. Land, carder and spinner, Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; Rocky Mountain 
(N. C.) Mills. 

James Martin, boss knitter, Stillwater, N. 
Y.;» Geo. Rockwooe & Co., Bennington, Vt. 

Joseph Whatmouth, superintendent, Pioneer 
Worsted Mill, Louisville, Ky.; Nonantum 
Worsted Mill, Newton, Mass. 

James Cambell, engineer, Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence; Smith & Dove Mills, Andover. 

James Connor, boss weaver, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Beoli Mill, West Fitchburg. 

Cc. D. Bolding, master machinist, Richland 
Mfg. Co., Columbia, 8. C.; Clifton (S. C 
Mill, No. 2. 

Wm. Walker, boss dyer, Hanover, III.; 
Waverly Woolen Co. Mill, Pittsfleld, Me. 
John Kelley, overseer, Scranton, Pa.; West 

side Knitting Mill, Cohoes. 

M. Selby, boss carder, Clifton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills; Victor Mills, Charlotte, 8. C. 

Edward H. Bean, overseer spooling and 
warping, Mechanics Mills, Fall Kkiver; 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. 

Geo. W. Monk, overseer drawing and weav- 
ing, Saratoga Victory Mfg. Co., Victory 
Mills, N. Y.; second hand weaving, Naum- 
keag Cotton Co., Salem. 

John E. Mayo, overseer, Oldtown, Me.; Provy- 
idence (R. 1.) National Worsted Mills. 


W. H. Gilman, second hand weaving, Naum 
keag Cotton Co.; Salem; Utica Cotton Co. 
J. F. Brasch, Providence; Chattahoochee 

Knitting Mills. 

Michael Conway, overseer dyeing, Somer 
ville, Ct.; second hand dyeing, Broad 
Brook, Ct. 

Horace Buskey, overseer beaming, Westerly, 
R.1.; Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 

James Tierney, superintendent, Erie Mill, 
Cohoes; overseer knitting, Granite Mill, 
same place. 

James L. Armstrong, finisher, Farnsworth, 
Co., Lisbon, Me.; Walker’s Mill, Pittsfield, 
Me. 

Henry L. Witham, superintendent, Roswell 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills; Eufaula (Ala.) Cotton 
Mfg. Co.' 

J. J. Sheehan, ‘overseer carding, Madison 
(Me.) Woolen Co.; Mapleville (R. 1.) Mills. 

Simon Taylor, Wales, Mass.; superintendent, 
Ellis Woolen Mill, Monson, Mass. 

John Mills, of Lonsdale, R. I.; Coaticooke, 
R. I. 

W.A. Henderson, superintendent, Highland 
Park Mfg. Co.’s Mill, Charl. tte, N. C.; over- 
seer spinning, Hope Mill, Hope Mills, N. C. 

R. 8. Kinivan, master mechanic, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass.; Pettee Machine Shop, 
same place. 

Clarence Merrow, boss finisher, Sangerville 
(Me.) Woolen Co.; shearer, Waverly Mill, 
Pittsfield, Me 

Lewis Mellor, second hand weaving, Piseat 
aquis Woolen Co., Guilford, Me.; Forest 
Mill, Bridgeton, Me. 

A. Elwell Durgin, boss finisher, Gay Bros., 
Cavendish, Vt.; Hartford (Vt.) Woolen Uo. 

Frank Burnett, loom fixer, Dayville (Ct.) 
Woolen Mills; Dudley Woolen Mills, Web 
ster, Mass. 

Henry Merritt, designer, Chase’s Mills, Web- 
ster, Mass.; White’s Mill, Chepachet, R. I. 
George Bertrand, Overseer wet finishing, R. 
M. & Theodore Reynold’s Mills, Monson, 
Mass ; Dudley Woolen Mills, Webster, 

Mass. 

S.A. Aldrich, boss spinner, Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass.; Atlantic Mills, 
Providence. 

Thomas Yates, overseer weaving, Pierce 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass.; Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Amesbury. 

W.J. Eastham, overseer weaving, Greylock 
Mills, North Adams, Mass.; superintend 
ent, Grant Mill, Providence. 


Arthur Munyon, Geo. Draper & Sons, Hope- 


dale; Lancaster Mills, Clinton. 


Morrill Prescott, superintendent, Exposi- 
tion Mills, Atlanta, Ga; No. 2 Mill, Ros. 


well, Ga. 


oe 
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F.M. Abernathy, superintendent, Newton 
N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


George Aiken, boss knitter, A. L. Traver 
Co., Mellenville, N. Y. 


Eli Melton, Cheraw (S. C.) Knitting Mill. 


Henry Smith, of Grosvenordale, Ct., over. 
seer, Smithville Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Ct. 


Fred Perry, of Herkimer, N. Y., foreman, 
New Hartford (N. Y.) Knitting Mill. 


Henry Magner, boss dyer, Pondicherry Co., 
Bridgeton, Me. 


Albert Dunworth, of Lewiston, Me., charge 
ring spinning, Queen City Mills, Burlington, 
Vt. 

C. L. Cone, agent, Portsmouth (Va.) Knit- 
ting Mill Co. 


Ulric Burk, of Newport, Me., boss dyer, 
Farnsworth Co.’s Mill, Lisbon, Me. 


A. Sowerbutt, of East Willington, Ct., 
finisher, Meriden (Ct.) Woolen Mill. 


John Phillips, of Blackinton, Mass., over- 
seer weaving, Providence. 


E. F. Stone, of Jewett City, Ct., overseer 
weaving, Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, 
Mass. 

Everett Burnham, overseer carding, Me- 
thuen (Mass ) Co. 

Harvey Richardson, of Hinsdale, Mass., 
boss weaver, Cowan Woolen Co.’s Mill, Lew- 
iston, Me. 


Albert J. Foster, of Phawnix Mills, N. Y., 
carder, Thomas Bedford, Madison, Me. 


Edward Flanagan, of Victory Mills, N. Y., 
No. 4 Mill, Amesbury, Mass. 


J.C. Moore, of Fort Mill, 8. C., superinten- 
dent, Atherton Cotton Mills, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

George Bolger, of Fall River, overseer ro)l 
covering, North Adams, Mass. 

C. P. Emery, overseer carding, Lynchburg 
(Va.) Cotton Mills. 

John Mendeck, of Milbury, Mass., over- 
seer carding, Jencks Mfg. Co., Pawtucket. 

Daniel Cartier, of Putnam, Ct., loom fixer, 
Quinebaug Co.’s Mill, Danielsonville, Ct. 

hk. F. Coble, boss weaver, Odell 
cord, N.C. 

Joseph Dowd, 
Woolen Mills. 


M. Bent, overseer carding, Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence. 


Mill, Con. 


wool sorter, Somerville 


John P. Cooke, napping and finishing, 
Southern Finishing & Warehouse Co. 

W. H. Nichols, of Oak Valley, overseer 
carding, Mapleville (R. I.) Mills. 

Thos. Richards, of Blackstone, overseer 
finishing, Mapleville (R. I.) Mill. 

E. B. Brown, of Newton, 8. C., Ada Cotton 

ll, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Everett Leaf, of Marshallton, Del., engi- 
neer, Mapleville (R. 1.) Mills. 


Ernest Sutcliffe, of Providence, boss dyer, 
Cowan Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Cc. J. Vandrum, of East Taunton, Mass., 
overseer carding, Ballow Mill, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 

Eugene Cook, of Schenectady, finisher, 
Marks Knitting Mill, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Frank Clough, of New Market, N. H., chief 
engineer, Hamilton Woolen Co., Amesbury, 
Mass. 


Resignations. 


Chas. Shepherd, soap maker, Washington 
Mills, Lawrence. 


H. F. Smith, superintendent, Newton (N. 
C.) Cotion Mills. 

Harry Alsopp, overseer weaving, Wil 
liamstown (Mass.) Cotton Mill. 


Chas. Milner, for 21] years boss fuller and 
wet finisher, Sanford (Me.) Mills Co.; health 
causes retirement. 


John Holland, long agent, Cocheco Print 
Works, Dover, N. H. 


J. Moffit, overseer weaving, Grosvenor 


Dale (Ct.) Co. 


Andrew Archibald, 
Mill, Millbury, Mass. 


designer, Lapham’s 


William O’Reagan, for 25 years overseer 
weaving, Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, 
Mass. 


M. Leary, superintendent, Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


J. Wood, 
(Mass.) Co. 


overseer carding, Methuen 


Mrs. Henrietta Shattuck, for 20 years 
weaver, Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass.; 
retires permanently. 


Thos. La Croix, second hand 
Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass. 


carding, 


Oscar Bursch, superintendent, Walton & 
Co.’s Wood River (R. I.) Woolen Mills. 


W.P.Shealy, superintendent, Laboratory 
Cotton Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. W. Priest, boss dyer, Farnsworth Mill, 
Lisbon, Me. 


Richard Pearson, foreman weaving, Salts 
Textile Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

John Pearson, foreman dyeing, Salts Tex- 
tile Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Jobn Aldred, for 25 years overseer carding, 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence. 


Joseph Lafloe, engineer, Mapleville (R. I.) 
Mills. 


James O'Neill, Glasgow Mill, South Had 
ley Falls, Mass. 
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M. Crawford, finisher, Mark’s Knitting 
Mill, Herkimer, N. Y.; will goon road. 


John P. Walworth, designer, Dwight Mfg. 
Co., Chicopee, Mass.; will engage in worsted 
business in Lawrence. 


John Asbery, chief engineer, Hamilton 


Woolen Co., Amesbury, Mass. 


Stephen Saunders, engineer, Rivulet Mill, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Thomas J. Maxwell, superintendent, Peace- 
dale (R. I-) Mfg. Co. 


Thomas Hines, carder, Manhattan Worsted 
Mills, New York City. 


Stewart Farquhar, card room, G.H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass. 


Eugene Bitgood, head machinist, Brigg’s 
Mfg. Co., Voluntown, Ct. 


Paul A. Smithson, overseer carding, Pea- 
body Cotton Mills, Newburyport, Mass. 


James Taylor, overseer, Acushnet Mill, 


New Bedford. 


A. H. Greene, overseer Falls 


Mills, Norwich, Ct. 


spinning, 
Henry E. Wood, overseer, Methuen ( Mass.) 
Co.’s Mills. 


Daniel H. Sawyer, second hand, 
(Mass.) Co.’s Mills. 


Methuen 


Marriages. 


Everett J. Lake, of Rockville, Ct., and Miss 
Eva Sykes, daughter of Agent Sykes, of the 
Hockanum and Springfield Mfg. Companys, 
same place. 


Edward Scattergood, of Providence, and 
Miss Mary Drousfield, daughter of Joseph 
Drousfield, superintendent of the Fletcher 
Mfg. Co., same place. 


Wilbur A. Ladd, of Holyoke, and Miss 
Annie Anderson, draughter of Alfred P. Sis- 
son, superintendent of the Hadley Mills, 
Holyoke. 


Charles A. Murray, son of superintendent 
Murray, of Bourne Mill, Fall River, and Miss 
Isabelle McGuire. 


William A. Young, second hand, Pepperell 
Mill, of Biddeford, Me., and Miss Florence 
Wentworth, of Saco, Me. 


R. P.|McEwen, overseer winding, Columbia 
Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass., and Miss 
Rose Shaw; dining room set and lamp from 
employees. 


William A. Barr,’ assistant paymaster, 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, and Miss 
Beulah Sutherland, of Hawkesbury, Ont. 


Deaths. 


Lloyd 8. Earle, 82, of Fall River; mill 
builder and director in Wampanoag, Shove, 
Bourne and Robeson Mills, of that place; also 
president_of last mentioned, 


Eli Whitney, 74, of New Haven; son of the 
cotton gin inventor. He conducted the busi 
ness his father founded. 


John J. Joyce, 35, employee, cloth room, 
Border City Mill, Fall River; killed by a 


railroad train. 


J. Burleigh Pinkham, formerly overseer, 
Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover, N. H. 


William Hall, formerly loom fixer, Lippitt 
Mill, Woonsocket; leaves a widow. 


Charles A. Sheldon, long foundry foreman 
for Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass.; 
typhoid fever. 


J. 8. Burnett, 42,coverseer carding, Jeffer- 
son (Mass.) Mtg. Co., formerly of Pascoag 
and Mapleville, R. I.; widow and eight chil- 
dren survive him. 


Richard McGuy, 38, weaver of Olneyville, 
R. I.; a prominent labor organizer; leaves 
widow and several children. 


Frank H. Haigh, 64, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
long Overseer weaving, Harris Woolen Co.; 
leaves widow and two sons. 


Mrs. Margaret Hazard, wife Rowland Haz. 
ard, president Peace Dale (R. I.) Mfg. Co. 


Mrs. Lulu Brimejoin, wife Cashier Brime- 
join, Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me.; 
nervous shock from surgical operation. 


>» 


Samuel E. Lee, 37, woolen manufacturer, of 
Hampden, Mass.; consumption; 
widow and one child. 


leaves a 


Robert Wilson, 91, of Philadelphia, a pio- 
neer carpet manufacturer; retired from bus- 
iness 30 years ago. 


Patrick Shine, boss mechanic, Sagamore 
Mill, Fall River; explosion cannon cracker 
July 4; leaves widow and two children. 


William Gleisner, of Lymansville, R. I.; 
formerly overseer finishing, 
Mill. 


Lymansville 


Reese Rickards, for over 40 years employed 
by the Blackinton Woolen Mills, 34 as over- 
seer; heart failure. 
two children. 


Leaves a widow and 

Ovila Cyr, 28, Border City Mill, No. 
River; heart disease. 
three children. 


3, Fall 
Leaves widow and 


Peter Gilleran, longloverseer weaving, Me. 
chanicsville, later operated woolen mill in 
Mohegan, R. I., died suddenly ot heart dis- 
ease, in Blackstone, R. I. 

Jobn L. Gile, master mechanic, Duck Mills, 
Lawrence. 

NOTE. Deaths will 
head of “Accidents.’ 


also be found under 
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Accidents. 


Herbert Lawrence, 3é, No. 2 Ray Woolen 
Mill, North Bellingham, Mass., body drawn 
over shaft; right arm and left leg broken 
and crushed, lett foot beaten off and left ribs 
crushed. Death instantaneous. 

Chauncey Chase, 45, superintendent Atta. 
waugan Cotton Mills, Danielsonville, Ct.; 
back broken by fall of elevator. Leaves 
widow and five children. He was formerly 
superintendent of Ballouville Mill. 


William Currie, 39, caught in machinery in 
cleaning under side of a jack; injuries fatal. 


James Noonan, 50, fell into caustic soda 
tank, Silver Spring Bleachery, Providence, 
while sitting on edge; burns’, considered 
tatal. 

Frank Bennett, Sandersdale Print Works, 
Southbridge, Mass., fell througn a hole in 
floor; injuries thought to be fatal. 


George Stott, carder, Foster & Taylor, New- 
burgh, N- Y., skull fractured and throat cut 
by belt. Leaves widow and seven children. 

Maggie Faulkner, James Chadwick & Bro., 
Jersey City, N. J., whirled between main 
belt and pulley; injuries doubtless fatal. 


Joseph Bull, Wauregan Mill, Providence, 
hand lacerated. 

William Costello, Fall River Print Works, 
five fingers cut off in machinery. 


Enos Paul, Potomska Mills, New Bedford; 
three ribs broken and hip cut by falling into 
elevator well. 

Dennis Mahoney, Rhode Island Bleachery, 
Providence; contusion; wrist caught be- 
tween rollers. 


Mary McMahon, United States Cotton Co., 
Central Falls, R.{., fingers caught in gears, 
necessitating amputation. 

Emma Mannion, Blackstone (Mass.) Cot- 
ton Mill; amputation of fingers necessitated 
by being crushed in gearing of drawing 
frame. 

Warren Lander, superintendent, Bolton 
Bleachery, East Greenwich, KR. I.; leg scalded 
by steam. 


Oliver Moran, Borden Mill, Fall River; 
fingers crushed in winding chain of a mule. 


William Malone, Atlantic Mill, Olneyville, 
R. 1.; left hand crushed between rollers. 


Presentations. 

Richard H. White, retiring second hand, 
Sawyer Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., was 
given gold watch, chain, charm, meer- 
schaum pipe and cigar holder by associates, 
previous to leaving for Guilford, Me., where 
he 1s ,to be overseer of the Piscataqua Mfg. 
Co, 


John F. Hamlet, retiring superintendent o 
Knight’s Mills, Manchaug, R. I., and Mrs. 
Hamlet, given piano lamp and reception by 
overseers. 


Frank Perkins, overseer, finishing, Maple- 
ville (R. I.) Mill, given easy chair by associ- 
ates, previous to leaving for Nasonville, R. 
I., to take a similar place. 

Alexander Cole, retiring boss weaver, 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Globe Village Mass., 
gold headed cane and cigars from associates. 

H. J. Roan, presented with French clock 
by employees Hamilton Woolen Co., Globe 
Village, Mass., upon leaving No. 4 weave 
room as Overseer, tO assume charge of 
Rooms | and 2. 


Geo. H. Mee, overseer spinning, Lapham’s 
Mill, Millbury, Mass.; dining table from em.- 
ployees on th birthday anniversary. 

Lizzie Deveaux, Ipswich Mills, South Bos 
ton; moonstone ring from employees. 

Louis Cary, machinist, Valentine Knitting 
Co, Bennington, Vt.; received purse from 
associates upon resigning. 

Leland R. Howard, received gold headed 
cane from employees, Sawyer’s Wovolen 
Mill, Dover, N. H., upon resigning as over 
seer worsted spinning. 


On Pleasure Bent. 


Gone to Europe: C. I. Barker, cotton man 
ufacturer of Lewiston, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. T. Plunkett, Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass.; William F. Hogg, Wor 
cester and Patechoug Carpet Mills, Worces 
ter, Mass.; William Makin, loom fixer, 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; John L. Houston, president 
Hartford Carpet Co., Enfield, Mass.; Edward 
Hirst, overseer carding and spinning, River. 
side Mills, Olneyville, R. I.; Thomas Me. 
Auliffe, superintendent, Stevens Mfg. Co., 
Fall River. 

Returne(! from Europe: Seth jA Borden, 
treasurer Parker and Hargraves Mlils, Fall 
River. 

John Warner, superintendent Coventry 
Co.’s mill, Anthony, R. I., for over 30 years, 
has returned from extended European trip. 


Promotions, 


T. L. Ross, superintendent, Patterson Cot- 
ton Mill, China Grove, N. C.; overseer weav 
ing. 

Charles Dobbrow, superintendent, Walton 
& Co’s Wood River (R. I) Woolen Mills; 
designer. 

Sanford Woodbury, second hand carding, 
Upper Pacific Mill, Lawrence; time keeper, 
Central Pacific Mill. 

Robert Burgess, superintendent, Pierce 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford; overseer weaving. 

Charles H. Fish, agent, Cocheco Mfg. Co.; 
superintendent, same, 
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Spoolers’ Knots, Twirls, Slugs and 
Bunches. 


HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


For the Textile World 


The question of slugs, bunches, and 
spoolers’ knots, is one seldom considered 
by writers, although it is of considerable 
importance, constituting a source of great 


annoyance in the weave room, beside 


playing sad havoc with its production. 
The illustration shows the size which 
of the 


of these enemies weaver 


It seems well nigh impossible, 


some 
attain. 


that these large slugs could get through 
the spooler guides, when they are set 
well down and fairly close to the thread; 
that they do pass through, in many in- 
stances, is the experience of everyone who 
has made a study of the many causes, 
which tend to produce slugs. 

If superintendents and overseers would 
spend a little time in front of the warping 
machines they would find much to in- 


terest them in this line. Here is where 
the overseer has a chance to locate large 
If he is interested in 


some part of each day will be 


spooler’s knots. 
his work, 
spent at the warping machine, and as 
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soon as a large spooler’s knot is seen run- 
ning into the section beam, he would stop 
the machine, and follow the thread to the 
warping frame, noting the color or 
number of the bobbin from which the 
knot came. Or what is better, he will 
take out the bobbin containing the knot 
and replace with another, 

The bobbin and knot are ample proof 
of carlessness on the part of the spooler. 
This method is the most effective in de- 
monstrating to the help, that their work 
is being carefully watched, and that any 
undue carlessness will not long be tol- 
erated. 

Twirls are often found near to a 
spooler’s knot, and considering the way 
in which the knot is tied by some 
spoolers, twirls are not to be wondered at. 
An employee that knows his business, 
will take hold of the thread after tieing 
the knot, and keep it at the proper 
tension, gradually lowering it into the 
correct position. 

The careless hand ties the knot, and 
drops the thread; consequently as the 
bobbin is not revclving fast enough to 
take all the slack at once, the thread 
twirls in some such manner as shown in 
Fig. 2. Numbers, 7, 8 and g are slugs, 
as they left the spinnning room. They 
were probably not so large as they are 
now, because they have been through the 
size box and have become stiffened and 
flattened. 

If any overseer or superintendent 
imagines for a moment, that these can 
make their way alongside of smooth even 
threads, without causing trouble in the 
harness or reed, let him walk through 
the weave room and note the effect of 
these twirls and slugs. 

In most mills, a weaver is occasionally 
fined for bad cloth, due to these trouble- 
some things, and as they are not the 
weaver’s fault, it is only fair tnat they 
should be traced to their proper source, 
and reduced to aminimum. This can 
be done only by enforcing a proper system 
of management, and by making col- 
lections of slugs, bunches, etc. from the 
weavers at stated intervals, and by 
carrying them back to the departments 
were thry were made. 


In some mills, roving is allowed to lay 
around without covering, and conse- 
quently considerable dirt accumulates 
and causes trouble. The top clearers 
are sometimes allowed to get clogged; 
in other cases, their is no stated time for 
cleaning, employees leaving it until the 
last minute, making haste necessary 
which causes,the dirt to fly, and find its 
way into the roving, producing slugs. 

The key to the secret of producing 
clean yarn is cleanliness and care. 


The New Draper Spindle. 


The 49 D spindle has been the stand- 
ard type of Geo. Draper & Sons for 
seven years, having won a place en- 
titling it to confidence. It is doubtful, 
if any other spindle ever met with such 
universal commendation. Its sales com- 
prise the larger share of spindle out- 
puts, and seemingly, it is beyond criti- 
cism in its main features. 

It takes a rash experimenter to try 
improvement on such a model, but 
changes in modern requirements pre- 
sent new possibilities. The general 
conversion of bright mill management 
to the large ring and long traverse idea, 
brought with it the demand for spindles 
that would stand the additional strain 
and load. The natural result would be 
the use of a larger, stronger spindle, 
such as the 81 D (large 49 D), or Medium 
Whitin. Now, the Messrs. Draper offer 
a new suggestion, bound to meet with 
popular favor. 

The firm has made a spindle on the 
same general line as the 49 D, so pro- 
portioning its parts as to enable its use 
on heavier work. The main change is 
is in the spindle shaft, which is so scien- 
tifically proportioned as to obtain a 
maximum strength at the weakest bend- 
ing section. Its peculiar shape, designed 
by Gen. Draper, has been patented to 
prevent infringement. This spindle 
has the same size of bearing in the bol 
ster as the 49 D, and so consumes no 
more power. In fact, its more than 
doubled stiffness, by preventing any 
cramping or vibrating, actually shows a 
saving in power, the gain being 20 per 








cent. over the use of a heavy spindle 
like the 81 D, the large sized {Rabbeth. 
As it can be used on most of the work 
formerly requiring the heavy spindle, 
the gain is considerable. To say noth- 
ing of the power, the increased cost of 
the heavy pattern is ten cents a spindle, 








THE NEW DRAPER SPINDLE. 
which shows Low a very appreciable 
saving can be made at the outset. 

Another improvement of importance, 
is a change in the adjustment feature of 
the bearings. The former method of 
locking the bolster from turning by a 
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rigid pin had disadvantages, as the 
peculiar operation of a loose bolster, as 
affecting the steadiness of running the 
spindle, was hampered by the fixed posi- 
tion of the lock. The new method con- 
nects the bolster and step by a spiral 
spring in addition to the usual screw 
thread. The spring not only furnishes 
a yielding connection, adding greatly to 
the smoothness of running of the spin- 
dle, but also provides a means for the 
spindle to adjust its own fit while run- 
ning. Should the spindle be too tight 
in its bearing, it will turn the bolster 
against the spring in the direction of its 
rotation. This will also turn it down- 
wardly on the screw step, and then 
loosen itself by reason of the taper bore 
of the bearing. Conversely, if the bol- 
ster be too loose, the spring will tend to 
take up the looseness. Should the spin- 
dle be either abnormally tight or loose, 
it can be easily adjusted by moving the 
spring in the notches provided for its 
locking end. This spring connection is 
patented by F’. M. Day. The screw step 
connection yet retains the elements of 
the patent to William F. & George A. 
Draper. 

A third novelty is the adoption of the 
Woodmancy doffer guard and oil tube 
cover. The trade is already familiar 
with this device from its use on recent 
orders for Whitin spindles. The Wood- 
mancy device not only furnishes an 
efficient means for locking the spindle 
and liberating it without use of tools, 
but by its position, in connection with 
the oil tube, affords new possibilities in 
the way of cheap, efficient oiling. The 
oil tube is constructed to project in 
front of the spindle, instead of behind 
it, and thus offers easy means for oiling. 
The position of the doffer guard with 
relation to the band prevents any possi- 
bility of a loose band rising and spoil- 
ing the yarn by rubbing on the bobbin. 

Although the new spindles are more 
expensive to manufacture, the Messrs. 
Draper make no extra charge for their 
advantages. The common oil snout 
having gained many friends who may 
be loth to change their views, it will be 
continued as a regular form. It has the 
advantage of holding the oil higher 
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than is possible with the Woodmancy 
device; the disadvantages of unhandi- 
ness for oiling and inconvenience in tak- 
ing out spindles. 

The new spindle will be called the 
“Draper” as there more Draper patents 
included in its design than of any other 
one inventor. The spindle blade being 
larger than formerly may require a 
larger internal bore. This applies es- 
pecially to filling bobbins. Mauufac- 
turers who have seen this spindle have 
already placed orders for over half a 
million of them. Messrs. George Draper 
& Son have tested the main feature for 
several years, and their recommendation 
which the trade knows means some- 
thing, is not based on hasty judgment. 

This spindle is adaptod for all work 
up to and including two-inch ring and 
seven-inch traverse. A larger size spin- 
dle for work beyond these limits is 
recommended by the manufacturers. 


Cotton Carding. 


Il. 
For the Textile World. 


The cotton fibre when fully ripe, is a 
flat tubular vegetable cell, with a pecu- 
liar natural twist. Itis this twist which 
causes the fibres to interlock and makes 
cotton valuable for spinning yarns. 
The twist holds the fibre together, ren- 
dering the yarn stronger as the pro- 
cesses progress. 

If the fibre is cut in half and ex- 
amined under a microscope, a cell or 
opening will be clearly visible, if the 
fibre is ripe; if not, there will be no 
opening. 

If unripe fibre is mixed witb ripe, it 
will cause considerable trouble in work- 
ing, especially in the weave room, the 
breakage strength falling far below the 
standard. 

In selecting cotton, great care should 
be exercised, as the success of a mill 
largely depends on the cotton buyer. 
In New England most firms buy their 
cotton from a broker, who is in touch 
with some capable man near the cotton 
fields, but with all their watching, they 
sometimes get an adulterated bale. 


WORLD 


Cotton is picked by hand, then dried, 
after which it is taken to the gin, to be 
cleaned of sand, etc. Before being 
ginned it is run through a seed cotton 
cleaner. The Macarthy gin (of which 
there are several kinds) is mostly used 
on long stapled cotton. A 40-inch ma- 
chine will turn out from 75 to 125 
pounds of clean cotton an hour, accord- 
ing to the variety of the cotton. West 
Indian and Brazilian cotton are the 
most easily ginned, then Egyptian, Sea 
Island, American, and East Indian in 
the order named. 

Although picking is a very important 
process, many manufacturers do not 
seem to appreciate it when building 
their picker rooms. For mixing pur- 
poses, each picker room should have 
space enough to put in, at least, one 
week's supply of cotton, which should 
be mixed so as to secure a uniform 
length of staple and coior. It may 
sometimes, be necessary to mix two 
grades of cotton, putting ina few bales 
of a little longer staple to produce a 
stronger yarn, 

The first mechanical process in the 
mill, is the opener. There are many 
makes of openers and pickers. Ameri- 
can machinery will be described in these 
articles, principally the Atherton Ma- 
chine Co.’s openers and pickers. 

The object of the opener, is three 
fold. First to open or loosen the fibres 
that have become matted together from 
being pressed into the bale. Second to 
extract the seeds, sand and other im- 
purities. Third to make a lap to put on 
back of the breaker picker. 

The old-fashioned method of feeding 
an opener by hand, bas been almost en- 
tirely superseded by a patent feed, of 
which there are several kinds. It 
usually consists of a box or hopper, 
which, when filled to the top, will hold 
about 200 pounds of cotton, the only 
labor entailed, being the carrying of the 
cotton from the mixing pile, and put- 
ting it in the hopper, thus enabling the 
picker-hand to tend more machines. 

In the bottom of the hopper is a lat- 
ticed apron, which carries the cotton to 
another latticed apron covered with 
smali spikes about an inch thick. The 
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latter apron runs upward with a slight 
slant, and as the cotton gets near the 
top of the hopper it comes in contact 
with a revolving drum, also spiked, 
which has an opposite movement to the 
spiked apron. The object of this re- 
volving drum is to maintain a uniform 
feed and to take all the bunches off the 
apron into the hopper. 

After the cotton passes the drum, it 
goes over a roller, and begins to descend 
until it reaches the beater, which takes 
it from the spiked apron, and blows it 
upon a small cage, from which it is fed 
into the back feed rollers. The beater 
should run from 700 to 1000 revolutions 
a minute, according to the speed of the 
apron. 

After the cotton has gone through the 
back feed rollers, it comes out in a sheet 
upon another lattice apron, which feeds 
it to a pair of steel rollers. These steel 
rollers feed the cotton slowly, and also 
hold it antil the porcupine bcater 
knocks out the seeds and other impuri- 
ties, which fall through the grid, intoa 
space left for them under the opener. 
The porcupine beater is a drum about 
81 inches in diameter, covered with 
spikes 44 inches long, at intervals of 
8 inches across the drum, and about 6 
inches apart on thecircumference. This 
beater should turn from 450 to 500 times 
a minute. 

As the cotton leaves the porcupine 
beater it is blown by a fan (at 1500 rev- 
olutions a minute) upon the 
These cages are 22 inches in diameter 
and extend across the picker like two 
large rollers. They are hollow, however, 
and covered with crossed wire like a 
riddle, allowing the sand to fall through. 

The cages do not touch each other, 
being about half an inch apart, each be- 
ing driven by a gear on the outside of 
the picker. The cotton, as it leaves the 
cages, passes through more steel rollers, 
and into the knife beater, which turns 
from 1000 to 1200 revolutions a minute. 
There being two knives on the beater, 
the cotton receives from 2000 to 2400 
strokes a minute, knocking out more 
impurities, which fall through a grid as 
before. The cotton is then blown by a 


cages. 


fan into two more cages from whicli it 
passes through two steel rollers, and 
then into the calender rollers, four in 
number, after which it reaches two 
large rollers, to be wound on a smaller 
roller into a lap. 

The weight of the lap depends on 
several things, such as the grade of cot- 
ton used, and the number of machines 
the opener has to supply. About 134 


ounces to the yard on a 41 inch opener, 
is a fair weight, putting through about 
14,000 pounds a week on fine work. 


(To be continued.) 


Mechanical Overseers. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINES 


For the Textile World. 


The carding overseer of mechanical 
mind, will, in making repairs, work for 
each machine to supply the one follow- 
ing, to its capacity. He must be a me- 
chanic in order to be a successful carder. 
A carder with no mechanical ingenuity 
is continually fixing over the same ma- 
chine, and is practically his own second 
hand. 

The overseer not possessed of a me- 
chanical mind keeps his second hand 
fixing what has been made a botch of. 
The mechanical overseer when he clothes 
a card, has it so done, that he has no 
trouble in putting it at work, when it is 
set up. A carder, who has no syste- 
matic way of doing such work as cloth- 
ing and putting a card to work accord- 
ing to mechanical principles, will have 
trouble with this part of his room, also 
with the drawing, slubbing, speeder 
and belting. 

Most overseers grow up in the mill, 
step by step; first a sweeper. or a piece 
or filling carrier, then a card tender or 
an oiler or weaver, then a grinder or 
fixer. Finally if he has a mechanical 
taste he becomes an overseer. Such 
men are what might be called mechan- 
ics; they usually make good overseers, 
and nine times out of ten manage help 
satisfactorily. The man who uses care- 
ful thought, and is not too fast in his 
decisions, will get a larger production, 
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and a better quality, than he who acts 
hastily. 

A cotton card, no matter what the 
make, if well clothed, well ground, 
properly set and not over worked, will 
turn out a clean carded sliver. The 
cylinder should be smooth and well 
balanced; use A No.1 card clothing, 
ground to a nicety, before nailing it to 
the cylinder or doffer. If the clothing 
is in sheets be particular that the plugs 
are all tight, and that none are lower on 
the cylinder than others, which would 
cause trouble, for, as the tack is driven 
into the low place, it will pucker the 
clothing and cause unevenness, and such 
a spot as will not be detected by the 


level when setting the card. This high 
place would be noticed by the operator 
when he came to start the cylinder, and 
in many cases he would pull the doffer 
off a little to avoid the striking, conse- 
quently this card would not turn off as 
much as was expected. These little 
things a good mechanic looks after. 
After clothing the cylinder comes 
grinding, and there are about as many 
Opinions as to the best method of grind- 
ing, as there are men who have the busi- 
ness in charge. This branch has been 


greatly improved in the last twenty 
years, and the end is not yet. Under the 
old system, when the driving pulley on 
the main cylinder was 24 inches in 


diameter, the driven pulley on the 
grinder was two inches, and the speed of 
the main cylinder 120 revolutions a min- 
ute, making the speed of the grinder 
1400 or more. 

Those were days that tried men’s 
patience and sadly injured the cards; it 
took three or four weeks to grind a new 
card, and two or three weeks more to 
strickle it, or take the wire edge or barb 
off the points of the wire, and it was 
then poorly done. Thecard with a wire 
edge would not card nor strip well. 
When cards of modern design began to 
be introduced, with the driving pulley 16 
inches in diameter, they ground quicker 
and better, striped and worked better, 
and were far ahead of the old style in 
every way. The speed of the grinder 
was reduced by this change, about four 
hundred turns per minute. The first 
Parker grinder had a five inch driving 
pulley, instead of a two-inch, making 
the speed 380 revolutions a minute, with 
the 16-inch driving pulley. This slower 

d has: greatly facilitated grinding, 
all kinds of grinders being driven 
slower. 

(To be continued). 
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The Question of Humidity. 


Continued from August. 


It is not practicable to place humid- 
ifying apparatus near moving bodies, 
such as driving straps or shafts. Where 
their is an induced current of air, pre- 
cipitation takes place. Photo-micro- 
graph reproductions show that yarn 
spun under moisture is more solid and 
consistent. Mr. Dobson states that there 
was more or less precipitation in every 
case of mechanical humidification he in- 
vestigated in the United States. In a 
state of the slightest motion, air will not 
carry a greater weight than 80 per cent. 
The quicker the motion of the air, the 
greater the precipitation. 

The introduction of live steam into 
work rooms will increase, rather than 
diminish, the electrical difficulty with 
wool more than with cotton. The 
cheapest, simplest, most efficient and 
regular methud of maintaining a con- 
stant degree of humidity in an enclosed 
body of air, is the application of some 
system of natural evaporation. 

The mule rooms of mills of to-day are 
built wider and higher than those in old 
factories. This necessitates an increased 
degree of evaporative power. The con- 
dition of the exterior atmosphere requires 
to be still considered, and the more this 
varies climatically, the more perfect 
should be the apparatus, to enable any 
requisite adjustment to be made without 
loss of time. ‘Thus, in an East wind, 
any air admitted—which is, of course, a 
constant occurrence—reduces the tem- 
perature in the room, and absorbs a pro- 
portion of the moisture, lowering the 
general average. In winter, when the 
air admitted might be fully saturated, 
introduced at, say, 30 degrees, and being 
saturated with some 2 grains of vapor 
per cubic foot, if raised to 80 degrees, 
requires about 11 grains per cubic foot, 
to complete saturation; thus calling for 
a moisture of 5 3-4 grains per cubic foot 
in the room, to raise it to the tempera- 
ture and humidity requisite. 

This, and the fact that the material it- 
self is constantly absorbing some of the 
existent moisture, and that there is an 
inevitable condensation constantly pro- 
ceeding upon windows and walls, re- 
quires that a quantity of vapor should 
be replaced continuously. It is nearly 
impossible to quote figures with any ex- 
actness, showing the loss occasioned by 
climate, position, elevation, exposure, 
the nature of the building itself, the 
thickness and fitting of the windows, 
the facility for the admission of air 
through the doors, and the number of 
times the doors are opened, all being 
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varying factors in different mills. 
Further, in considering the question, 
in relation to the percentage of humid- 
ity desired, it must be borne in mind 
that the temperature of the room is an 
important factor in determining the 
amount of water surface necessary to ob- 
tain the deficiency of vapor; thus, the 
higher the temperature, the more diffi- 
cult it is to maintain the percentage of 
humidity desired, and, therefore, the 
greater the evaporative area requisite. 
For instance, under similar conditions, 
as between 81 and 92.3 degrees, the 
evaporation in the same time, was for 
the lower temperature 0.14 inches, and 
for the higher 0.295, each 24 hours. 
This was an experiment in! one part 


Ft. 


million grains more vapor, and maintain 
that amount. This means that each 24 
hours 205 pounds?of water,must be evap- 
orated. Thus, taking the ordinary mule 
room, and the ordinary amount of evap- 
oration at 90 degrees as 2.163 inches per 
superficial foot, it would require 758 
feet of water surface to supply the de- 
ficiency. In spinning rooms, working 
at a mean temperature of 90 degrees, a 
trough of water placed 9 feet from the 
walls around the room, 15 inches wide 
at the top, and reduced by 2-inch step, 
would have an‘area of water surface of 
785 superficial feet. This would doubt- 
less be the maximum required for hu- 
midifying under the most adverse cli- 
matic conditions. 
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of the room ; applied tu the whole of the 
room, the difference will be more 
marked. In taking the capacity of the 
rooms in modern mills, and estimating 
the average temperature customary, it is 
fair to assume that the humidifying 
plant should not have less capacity than 
that indicated by the evaporative obser- 
vatien. Granting that a temperature of 
90 degrees F. would be the extreme 
mean temperature of the room—which 
would allow considerable margin for 
contingencies—it would require 3,552,- 
120 grains of aqueous vapor to give a 
humidification of 50 per cent., in aa or- 
dinary mule spinning room, of a ca- 
pacity of 360,000 cubic feet. 

Even in the humid climate of Eng- 
land, those mills possessed of no artificial 
means of humidification, find that there 
are only about 2,000,000 grains of vapor 
present at a temperature of 90 degrees. 
The problem is, therefore, to introduce 
into such rooms about one and one-half 


Mr. Midgley, observator to the Bolton 
Corporation, bas suggested a method for 
securing uniform evaporative surfaces 
throughout the area of rooms. His 
theory is, that if there is only 1 inch 
of fall from the beginning to the end of 
the troughs, it will be possible to keep 
the level of the water in the troughs, be- 
tween the limits of one of the steps, thus 
maintaining a constant surface exposed, 
and permitting a measurable grading 
of the evaporation. Card rooms, work- 
ing ata mean temperature of 80 degrees, 
or less, would require 502.320 grains of 
vapor, more than exists ordinarily. 
This would be secured by a superficial 
area of water surface, of 560 feet. A 
trough 9 inches wide, tapering 1 inch 
each step, would supply the deficiency. 
Hydrometers should be read two or three 
times a day, and the temperature of the 
dry and wet bulbs, together with the 
percentage of humidity, entered in a 
register. 
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Special Fabrics. 


For the Textile World, 


Every season there is a demand for 
some special fabric, which is a very de- 
sirable thing for a manufacturer to 
make when he has run short of orders 
on his regular line of goods. The pro- 
ducer who is alive to this special de- 
mand succeeds tlie best. 

Lately, the demand in this line has 
been moderate. It is usually confined 
to. some special fabric for the cloak 
trade, occasioned by a whim of fashion. 

Anyone who has watched the woolen 
goods market for any length of time can, 
in a measure, foresee the coming de- 
mand for some particular class of goods, 
or, if it is not a fabric, some special 
color; still, it is oftener a fabric. 

This craze of fashion for one particu 
lar thing has been well illustrated the 
past few seasons, in the demands for 
bedford cords, covert cloths for suits, 
thibet, and black and blue cheviots. 
These all had their day. When the 
slack in the demand came, however, 
they were dropped like hot cakes. Man- 
ufacturers must know not only what to 
make, but just how long to make it. 

As soon as the popularity of any fab- 
ric begins to wane, it should be dropped. 

Bouclé and worsted loops have been 
the principal recent sellers in special 
fabrics. They are already on the wane, 
and it will not be long before it will be 
difficult to place a piece of them. 

With the increase of wheeling all 
over the country comes a demand for 
cloth for suits. The call is confined to 
one style of goods, and principally to 
one shade. The largest seller is a doe- 
skin fabric, made of a slate gray mix 
wool, on the five harness weave. It 
must be made firm, well felted, and fin- 
ished with a short nap. 

The same shade is also made in a 


twill weave, of which large quantities 
are used; this fabric must also be made 
firm. In men’s wear these should weigh 
14 to 15 ounces, and must be strong. 

The same cloth is also used for 
women’s suits, but in this weight (11 to 
12 ounces) ; a great variety of colors is 
demanded. They can be made the same 
weight the year round. Although these 
are in no wise immense sellers on which 
a manufacturer can place the production 
of a large mill, the demand is sufficiently 
large to keep many looms busy during 
the dull time. 


Modern Picker Room. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
Editor Textile World: 


Please give us a description of the modern 
picker room, the picker used, how placed, 
etc., for picking cotton, wool and shoddy for 
underwear and hosiery yarns. L.C 


In equipping a modern picker room, 
put in the very best modern machinery. 
This should be new, for in clearing 
stock for knit goods, all the burrs and 
specs must be taken out. 

If second hand machinery is used, al] 
the first and best wear is gone. 

The machinery required would con- 
sist, first, of a good willow or opener to 
open stock before going to the burr 
picker, a sizable double cylinder burr 
picker, with beaters attached, and a self 
feed on the same. 

Then a large sized, 40 or 48-inch mix- 
ing picker with double feed rolls, or 
several small size mixing pickers. Some 
of the mixing is done in the burr picker. 
Next, a waste duster. This makes an 
excellent equipment for a picker room, 
and if the machines are properly placed 
and cared for, would prepare the stock 
for the card room, so that the best re- 
sults would be obtained from the card. 

The reasons for this equipment fol- 
low. Ifthe machine is large it can be 
fed light and do the work without crowd- 
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ing. This is important, because quantity 
in the picker room is always at the ex- 
pease of quality. It is advisable to 
place the duster or willow directly be- 
hind the feeder of the burr picker, so 
that one man can attend both machines. 
By giving the stock a turn through the 
willow or duster it is opened, and the 
picker does better work, as much of the 
stovk is packed hard and full of bunches. 

Tue mixing picker should have a 
feeder attached, to secure a uniform 
even feed, which is very desirable. The 
waste duster is useful in cleaning card 
waste and strippings, and requires little 
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Room. 





Gauze Wool 
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Two burr pickers, marked on ground 
plan, No. 1 and 2. 

Four pickers for mixing, marked on 
ground plan, No. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

One waste duster, marked on ground 
plan, No. 7. 

One cone winnower, marked on ground 
plan, No. 8. 

One elevator, No. 9. 

One wool bin, No. 10. 

One woo! bin, No. il. 

One wool bin, No. 

One wool bin, No. 13. 


Machinery fot the picker room is 
manufactured by several firms, the prin_ 
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THE PICKER ROOM OF THE HARRIS WOOLEN CO. 


care with valuable results. If the card 
room is not located next the picker 
room, a stock conveyor should be put 
in to save handling. The picker room 
should be of large size, that large 
batches may be laid down without inter- 
fering with the working of the machin- 
ery. 

The picker room of the Harris Woolen 
Co., at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, is 
considered by an expert on machinery 
to be one of the best arranged in the 
United States, and through the courtesy 
of that company we are able to show the 
ground plan of that department in the 
accompanying diagram. The room is 
90 feet 0 inches long by 47 feet 6 inches 
wide, with a ceiling 15 feet high. 

The machinery consists of the follow- 
ing, placed as indicated : 


cipal builders of burr pickers being 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons, of Graniteville, 
Mass., and the Atlas Mfg. Co., of New- 
ark, N. J. The modern burr pickers 
require picker feeds, which are manu- 
factured by George S. Herwood & Son, 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons, Atlas Mfg. Co., 
and the Woonsocket Machine and Press 
Co. Wool and waste dusters are built 
by George Gerry & Son, of Athol, Mass., 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons, and Stillman-Rich 
Machine Co., of Westerly, R. I. 





—MAINE, Sebec. Four carloads of ma- 
chinery have arrived for the Sebec Woolen 
Mills, which will be started as soon as a new 
dam has been built. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. The Frank 
lin Knitting Co. has been absorbed by the 
Glenark Knitting Works, of Woonsocket, at 
which point the business will be consoli. 
dated. 
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Sample Cards. 
For the Textile World. 


Taste, care and judgment, are the 
three qualitications necessary to the pro- 
duction of a good line of representative 
samples for the trade. 

Selection of goods perfectly woven, 
containing bright, clean colors, is essen- 
tial, as from these samples books, or 
cards, come the orders received for 
spring or fall trade. 

As there is usually a great rush at 
these two seasons of the year, it be- 
hooves the overseer to have as perfect a 
system in force as is possible. One of 
the first things to do in the establish- 
ment of a system, is to keep an order 
book in the cloth-room office, in which 
all orders for samples should be entered 
as fast as received, according to dates 
and numbers. When shipped by mail 


or express, the entries should be checked 
off in red ink. 

An overseer should make it a point, 
to get the first piece of every new style 


as it comes from the loom, and rush it 
through the finishing room, ahead of all 
others, thus securing cloth in good sea- 
son for the sample department. 

A pattern book or sample card, should 
begotten up in such a way, as to make a 
favorable impression when a buyer first 
giancesat it. A neat style of book should 
be adopted, and the swatches placed in it 
uniformly, with clean cut edges and 
bright colors, each sample marked with 
an attractive label. If cloth is to go on 
the cards in square, oblong or triangular 
blocks, they should be cut so as to fill 
the space enclosed by the lines, as full 
and evenly as possible. The nearer ap- 
proach to this, the better the appear- 
ance. 

When cutting cloth for cards, it 
should be so managed, that as little 
waste as possible will be made. The 
swatches should bear the same similar- 
ity to each other, as far as practicable, 
and show complete design of goods. 
When placing samples on books or 
car s,it is an excellent plan to have 
colors that blend and harmonize; ex- 
cept, in some cases where a unique con- 
trast may be especially desirable. 


The main thing to be looked after, in 
getting out sample books or cards, is 
promptness, otherwise many a piece of 
goods may remain in stock. There are, 
of course, times when it is simply im- 
possible for all samples to be delivered 
on time, exactly as called for by the 
orders. Many rooms are in a continual 
jumble and confusion during the busy 
season, owing to the large amount of 
cards required to be gotten out and the 
poor system in use. The overseer 
should have full charge, and direct all 
the sample work, thus avoiding con- 
fusion. 





Preparation ef Stock. 


For the Textile World. 


In taking up the subject of preparation 
of stock, it is necessary to point out a 
few reasons why this department of a 
woolen mill should be looked after with 
especial care. 

It is sometimes sadly neglected, in 
cases where carelessness would be least 
expected. Lack of ability to originate 
a good system is not so prolific a cause 
of trouble in this direction as easy dis- 
positions. 

The manager of a mill, no matter 
how small the factory, should insist on 
having animal matter thoroughly taken 
out of the stock. If it is allowed to re- 
main it will cause endless trouble in 
carding and finishing. Several methods 
are employed in preparing stock in well 
regulated mills, previous to its entering 
the card room. The carder whose visits 
to the picker room are frequent, will 
probably find that the best methods are 
not always employed, even when known, 
unless the room is in charge of a faith- 
ful man. 

Little thought is devoted to the vary- 
ing conditions or to the originating of 
improved methods. Of course, a carder 
can tell a picker tender how and what 
to do in order to secure the best results, 
but many men in this department where 
the foundation of the fabric is laid, need 
constant watching and must be directed. 

A good carder usually gives this de- 
partment a fair share of his attention, 
especially when various shoddies, wastes 
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and cottons are used with better stock, 
or two or more colors are to be mixed 
to form a desired shade or mixture, or 
when short and long stapled wools are 
to be mixed. To mix these properly is 
almost an art. Most workmen are able 
to card the various sort of fleece wools, 
but to mix and card the mixtures of 
long and short stapled wools, without 
nnreasonable waste, is difficult. 

There is such a thing in preparing 
stock as to overload a lot of fair stapled 
stock with shorter staple, resulting in a 
large percentage of waste. This waste 
is not always useless, but it does not 
form a profitable production. When 
using different staples together they 
should be well mixed in the picking 
process. It is necessary to lay out the 
batches with great care, and to usea 
good oil or emulsion. 

A good oil correctly applied will be 
found a valuable assistant through all 
departments. In applying it to lots with 
which cotton is to be mixed, it should 
only be put on the wool part of the 
mixture, and whipped in thoroughly. 
Avoid oiling or wetting the cotton. 

If it is desired to employ cotton ina 
medium grade of goods, it is best to use 
as much colored cotton as possible, for 
when white is used it is liable to make 
specs which show conspicuously and are 
hard to get rid of. 





Cheap Kerseys. 


For the Textile World. 


Some years ago the kersey fabric, was 


made only in high priced goods. Ten 
years ago the only popular kersey on the 
market was the American Mills’ fabric, 
at $4 or $4.50. At that time, kersey 
coats were worn only by the richer 
classes. Some one, however, conceived 
the idea of a cheaper kereey, and one at 
$2.50 was placed on the market. This 
had a large sale, and was succeeded in 
popularity by a fabric $2.25 which ran 
well until the $2 piece of cloth put in 
its appearance. This was in turn suc- 
ceeded by the $1.75 fabric, and that by 
one at $1.50. 

It is noteworthy that the demand each 
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season attaches itself to a fabric, a grade 
lower in price. The past year has seen 
the $1.25 fabric the leader, and this was 
so well covered in the market at the 
selling time, that about 75 makes were 
shown, very few of which are to be seen 
now. 

This decline in the price of the popu- 
lar grade, is a fact not to be overlooked 
in the manufacture of heavy weight 
samples. The producer who is wide 
awake will do all he can to produce the 
very best $1 fabric that it is possible to 
manufacture. 

It is true that some kerseys have been 
shown at this price and also sold, but 
the great wave of a general demand has 
not yet reached the dollar fabric, 
although every tendency is in that 
direction. There are some excellent $1 
makes on the market, others ure noth- 
ing more than flannels, called ‘ker- 
seys” for a change. 

One of the best pieces of kersey, shown 
at this price, is sold by J. B. Lorge, 
through Wm. Iselin & Co., and made to 
compete with Michael Collins’ goods. 
This fabric is indeed creditable, well 
felted, and well finished. Parker, 
Wilder & Co., have one at $1 which is 
excellent. 

The Poontoosuc Mills, of Pittsfield, 
had a pretty good fabric at this price in 
the early part of the season, but they 
have since advanced it to $1.05. There 
was another line at $1 but the agents 
were compelled to advance it to $1.10 
because another commission house went 
to the manufacturer and told him it was 
worth $1.10. This is rather small busi- 
ness, but it is sometimes good for the 
manufacturer. 

There is still another line at $1, which 
has fallen behind the standard on de- 
livery. This fabric is loaded a little too 
much and when sponged is jsoft; not 
retaining the high finish a kersey 
should. 

These kerseys should be made all 
wool, and the fabric well felted; if 
flocks are used, only a moderate quantity 
should be applied, for too much is the 
ruination of a manufacturer's business. 

Great care should be taken in making 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CoO. 
MAKERS OF 
WOOLEN MACHINERY, 
THE MURKLAND INGRAIN CARPET LOOM, 
224 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 
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wwe America Napping Machine Co., 


Owns the Principal Patents 

on Napping Machines, representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 

Machines on exhibition and samples papped on application to any ofthe following 
offices: 
DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., Builders and Selling Agents, North 

Andover, Mass. 

GEO. 5. HARWOOD «& SON, 7 Water Street, Boston. 
Cc. J. JONES, Salesman, Mascher Street abv. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia. 
H. HM. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, Williamstown, Mass. 


American Soap & Washoline Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Trextile Soaps 


For use in the Manufacture of 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 

We make a specialty of Washoline, a pow- 
dered soap for use in textile mills, which is 
meeting with decided success in many depart- 

ments. 
Office and Factory, 


140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Yoy U. We A. 


McLAUCHLIN BROS, 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


: market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
a established in 1832. 


Clipped and packed to any de- W M . W. 14 E LLOCC, 


Teasels are grown, cured and SKANEATELES N.Y. 
’ 


packed on own premises. 








SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Dealer in and Grower ot 





Hee ett eee come” | AMERICAN TEASELS 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent 
by ma 2 application. Write for Price 
List No. 82. 


High Grades a specialty. 
Sample Orders Solicited. 
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fabrics at this price, that they do not 
partake of the nature of a beaver, which 
kills them with the buyer, for beavers 
can be bought from 50 to 60 cents. 
Beavers, as far as the appearance of the 
face goes, will compare favorably with 
the best of the dust kerseys. 


Weave Reem Operatives. 


For the Textile World. 


As a rule, some of the most enterpris- 
ing young men of the mill are to be 
found in the weave room, employed in 
various capacities, from the bobbin car- 
rier tothe overseer. There is something 
about the weaving department that is 
peculiarly fascinating, and men who 
take no interest in carding, spinning or 
finishing, find the weave room congenial. 

There is considerable to be learned in 
the weave room, beside weaving and fix- 
ing looms. The foundation can here be 
laid for the future superintendent or 
manager. Many superintendents are 
supplied from the carding, spinning and 
finishing rooms, but records show that 
the large number of men promoted from 
overseer-ships to superintendency, have 
had their early training in the weave 


room. : ; 
The rudiments of designing are best 


acquired in this department, and for 
other reasens it is the best point to work 
from in order to qualify for a superior 
position in the mill business. The ten- 
dency in the weaving department is up- 
ward and various incentives to rise are 
given, among which are the legislative 
acts for the establishment of textile 
schools. 

There are two or three ways of achiev- 
ing results in the weave room. The 
most successful operatives, however, are 
those who start in at the lowest rung of 
the ladder and not those who jump in 


anywhere without regard to conditions. 
The position of harness cleaner offers 
good opportunities for observations. 

The trouble is that after one has held 
this position for a few months, and has 
helped the fixers, mingled with them, 
assisted in tying in warps and starting 
looms, he begins to feel that he is one 
of them, and does not like to take a job 
at weaving, considering such a move as 
equal to being reduced to the ranks, al- 
though the weaver frequently makes more 
money than the fixer. For this reason 
it is just as well that the youth should 
take weaving at the start, and after run- 
ning the loom a few months, take the 
first opportunity as harness cleaner. 

As soon as a fixer leaves, if the harness 
cleaner has made good use of his time, 
he will probably secure the place. Six 
months at harness cleaning, during 
which the average cleaner has had about 
four hours a day to devote to the study 
of loom fixing, will enable him to fix 
plain looms, and with the help of fixers 
on adjoining sections he can get along 
allright. It may be well ‘to make an 
arrangement for several weeks with one 
of the old fixers, to help in tight places, 
and in cases where looms bother consid. 
erably, pay each day for the service. 

The new fixer learns much in this 
way, for when an old fixer makes an 
adjustment he ordinarily tells the green 
hand the why and wherefore. Fixing at 
$1.50 a day, however, is not the best 
place in a mill. A year at fixing fur- 
nishes excellent insight into the work 
and the operative can then aim higher, 
watching for the second hand’s place. 
The step from second hand place to 
overseer is not great, providing the 
chance offers itselt. 

The second hand is the business man- 
ager of the weave room, and in mills 
where the overseer has several rooms to 
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look after, the second hand is practically 
boss of his particular room. He sees 
that the help are at work, keeps the 
time, account of cloth woven, and man- 
ages things in general. 

A good second hand will make a good 
manager. The officers of the mill are 
usually aware of this, and when there is 
a vacancy they usually offer the over- 
seership to the second hand, if he has 
proved himself competent. As overseer 
of weaving there is considerable re- 
sponsibility, yet the position is not 
undesirable. 

Overseers are usually capable of de- 
signing to some extent, though they are 
not always expert designers; in fact, 
they cannot be, for it takes many years 
to qualify as a finished designer. As 
fixer, second hand and overseer, a gen- 
eral knowledge of the business can be 
obtained, so that when s superintendent 
is wanted, the beginner of a few years 
before is qualified for the place. 


Cleaning Wool. 


More effectual extraction of impurities 
from wool, is, it is asserted, made prac- 
ticable, by a recent invention in Rou- 
baix, France. 

By the device wool sliver is fed by 
feed rollers between a pair of cylinder 
brushes, from which it is taken by a 
rapidly revolving comb, in contact with 
which is a more rapidly revolving cylin- 
drical brush bearing a tapered casing, 
having an opening, through which part 
of the periphery of the comb projects so 
as to meet the brush. 

By a current of air caused by the rapid 
revoiution of the brush, the wool stripped 
off the comb by it is projected toward 
the small end of the casing, where it is 
caught by a pair of hollow wire gauze 
cylinders, which deliver it to a pair of 
feed rollers, to be again subjected to the 
action of the cylindrical comb and brush. 

By this arrangement, the wire gauze 
cylinders, feed rollers and combs, and 
the brushes and their casings are repeated 
eight or ten times in the machine, with 
due regularity, the wool passing in suc” 
cession through all, being relieved ot its 
impurities. 


Metal Yarn in Carpets. 


The durability of carpets is now 
made greater, it is said, by the introduc- 
tion of metallic yarns in the fabric, says 
the New York Sun. The scheme iy a 
metal coating or an inferior surface, and 
weaving the strands in certain propor- 
tions. 

A non-oxidizable metal is employed. 
This is dissolved and applied to’ the sur- 
faces of threads, rendering them like 
metal in appearance and general charac- 
teristics. The metallic composition con- 
sists of aluminum, borax, alum, lith- 
arge and wx; these, combined with 
white lead and one or two other sub- 
stances, produce a metallic coating as 
flexible and soft as common paint, yet 
to all appearances the covering is similar 
to metal, closely resembling aluminum. 

Various substances are adapted for 
the core or body of the thread, such as 
wood, pulp, jute cotton, flax, ete. The 
metallic covering is applied to the yarns 
automatically, the device for this pur- 
pose consisting of a chamber, in which 
the ingredients are placed, and through 
which the yarns are drawn, the coating 
adhering to the surface of the threads. 


—The handsome addition to the plant 
of the Woonsocket Press and Machine 
Company is fast approaching comple- 
tion. It is of brick, 219 by 55 feet, 
three stories with an iron truss roof, 
adjoining the older buildings. The 
rooms to be used by the officers will be 
finely frescoed and furnished. Back of 
this is another building 120 by 150 feet, 
two stories. As the increased room will 
nearly double present facilities, it is 
almost unnecessary to say that the com- 
pany is having an excellent run of busi- 
ness. A feature just now is the Fisher 
card feed for wool, *shoddy and cotton. 
These card feeds have been thoroughly 
tested in many mills and have won 
golden opinions. The facsimile letter 
reproduced in their advertisement is a 
splendid endorsement. 


—MAINE, Kittery. The Swain Mfg. Co. ‘has 
beea organized for manufacturing textile 
fabrics of all kinds. The president and 
treasurer is Frank Remick, of Methuen, 
Mass. The capital stock is $30,000, only.a 
part of which is paid in. 








FACTS AND GOSSIP 


Gelsoline. 


Gelsoline is the name of a new ma- 
terial prepared from the fibre of the 
bark of the mulberry tree, without the 
intervention of the silk worm. It is a 
singular fact that there are three abso- 
lutely distinct fibres procurable trom 
that tree. 

In addition to the ordinary silk, a 
stwong thick fibre is obtained by killing 
the silk worm and drawing the thread 
out of its inside. In preparing ‘‘Gelso- 
line,” the bark is retted, and the fibre 
treated like flax. After purification 
with soap and soda, it is ready for the 
weaving shed. 

It appears that in Italy, some works 
are already producing thousands of 
yards for upholstery fabrics. It is said 
to be many times as strong as middling 
Orleans cotton, and is obtainable at one- 
tenth the price of flax. Being per- 
fectly round, the fibre ensures a close 
fabric.—[N. Y. Sun. 





A method of finishing woolen cloths, 
rendering them impermeable and un- 
shrinkable, and not liable to be spotted 
by water, is noted in L’ Industrie Textile. 
The goods are placed in a hermetically 
closed chamber and exposed to pressure 
in the presence of dry steam. The stuff 
is wound on perforated cylinders and 
covered tightly with a cotton cloth. 
The steam is then introduced into the 
chamber, passing through a drying ap- 
paratus on its way. In order that it 
shall not deposit moisture the chamber 
is kept at a higher temperature than the 
dry steam. This depends upon the 
nature of the stuff and the kind of 
finish desired, but it should not pass 135° 
C. The details of the process are not 
very clear, as it notes that the goods ex- 
posed to the action of the dry steam are 
submitted to a ‘‘kind of cylindering,” 
but it is said that the goods have an in- 
destructible lustre and that the method 
is infinitely superior to the ordinary hot 
pressing or steaming which it is intended 
to supplant. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—NEW YORK, Marcellus. The Crown Cot- 
ton Mills’ improvements, noted not long ago, 
will add 100 hands to its pay roll. 


—NEW YORK, Troy. Warren G. Clark is re- 
ported to have leased a building on the Mar. 
shall estate, Ida Hill, and will finish knit 
goods. About fifty hands will be employed. 


—NEW YORK, West Troy. The old butt fac. 
tory on Broadway is being altered, it is re- 
0orted, for the production of underwear. It 
8s said that the machinery of a Schenectady 
mill has been bought, with this end in view. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. Creditors 
of the Lazelle Reed & Harness Co. recently 
appointed R. M. Miller, Jr., and Edward 
Smith to act with Trustee Griffith in dispos- 
ing of the stock within the next sixty days. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Goldsboro. Report has 
it that W. K. Parker, who lately bought the 
cotton mill here, will organize a new com- 
pany, $500,000 capital, to run same. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Munroe. The Munroe 
Cotton Mills were sold at auction last week, 
under a decree of court, to the Messrs. 
Heath, of Munroe, for $63,300. The mills 
were successful, but found it impossible to 
raise the cash demanded at once by a 
creditor. 


—OnI0, Cleveland. The Turner Worsted 
Co. has been incorporated as the outcome of 
the sale of the factory of the Jos. Turner & 
Sons Mfg. Co., to O. M. Stafford. The con- 
cern has a capital stock of $400,000, and will 
make woolen goods, also machinery for 
worsted manutacturing. Mr. Stafford is one 
of the incorporators. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Clifton Heights. The 
old stone blacksmith shop belonging to the 
Hoffman estate here, is being fitted up for a 
shoddy mill. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken. A tre. 
mendcus storm of cyclonic force tore the 
roof off the Merion Worsted Mills on the .2th. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Lothe 
& Mayeres Co., 2611 Bodine St., dyers of 
yarn, has been incorporated. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Tioga 
Textile Co. has been organized at this place 
with a capital of $25,000. Edward White, 
William 8S. Stewart, William Morgan, Wil 
liam G. Clay and Thomas G. Mowlds are 
directors. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Penn. 
R. R. Co. has bought the new Union mill of 
John Dobson, River Road, below Belmont 
Road, W. Manayunk. Reported price, $20,- 
000. Woolen yarns were manufactured until 
the construction of the Pencoyd Branch of 
Penn. Road five years ago. Since then the 
eS have assetred the property was 
njured by the tracks 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford. It is re 
ported a dveing plant will be established 
here to handle the product of the hosiery 
mills. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Blackstone. J. J. Mag- 


ner, of Pascoag, has bought the machinery 
of the Perseverence Dyeing Co, and moved 
it to East Blackstone. 


—VERMONT, Barton Landing. The ma- 


chinery in the Barton Lending bobbin mill 
has been sold to a new bobbin concern at 
Newport. 
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SCOTT X% WILLIAMS, 
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AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HOSIERY MACHINE. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


Early September finds the knit goods 
men very busy. We wish the state- 
ment could be truthfully made that trade 
is even fairly profitable. But it is not. 
It is to be regretted that several con- 
cerns are trying to squeeze out increased 
margins by illegitimate practices, such 
as turning out garments which fall be- 
low the weight of samples, and delaying 
deliveries on orders which do not show 
much, if any, profit, until buyers are 
forced to obtain the goods elsewhere. 
Every indication points to a continua- 
tion of extreme conservatism the com- 
ing season. Buyers are fully educated 
and there will beno overloading. There 
is less haggling over prices, but manu- 
facturers are as yet unable to get any- 


thing like anadvance on goods, that cor- 
responds to the improvements in raw 


materials. The increased volume of 
business is everywhere apparent. 
UNDERWEAR 

There can be no doubt that the 
women’s wear the coming season will 
be principally from bleached 
American cotton instead of Egyptian. 
Lines opened are about the former aver- 
age, except on goods made from combed 
Egyptian. The chief features are the 
balbriggans in single and two thread 
goods. Next to these come one or two 
of the new ribbed lines, which combine 
elasticity with the best balbriggan feat- 
ures. In the way of French novelties 
there is a line of men’s goods in light 
colors with a hairline stripe and printed 
or woven dots There is half hose to 
match. 


made 


HOSIERY. 

The decision of the New York and 
Chicago collectors to appeal the hosiery 
undervaluation cases to the full board of 
general appraisers has already been pro- 
ductive of a firmer tone. The call for 


plain goods shows the largest increase ; 
next the demand for fancy half hose 
with clocked effects, embroidered in- 
steps and stripes. Among the French 
novelties for spring in fancy half hose 
are fine lisle thread goods in large 
plaids and half-inch stripes with Jaspe 
and velvet effects. Lines of hair stripes 
in lisle half hose are popular, there be- 
ing balbriggan underwear to match. 
French offerings in women’s extracted 
pattern goods include flower designs 
that are especially noteworthy. 


Where ’s the Profit. 


Which is the most profitable machine 
for making hosiery? This question is 
one which manufacturers are very anx- 
ious to solve, but if it was satisfactorily 
answered, what would be the advantage 
to them? It seems to me that manufac- 
turers are trying to out-vie each other in 
ruining the business. 

Taking the hosiery interests to-day 
in comparison with the same, three 
years ago, and what do we find? The 
knitting machinery of the present is 
capable of turning out three hundred 
per cent. more goods than formerly, and 
making them equally as good if not 
better. And where has all this advan- 
tage gone? Goods that were sold three 
years ago, for $1.25 per dozen are sold 
to-day for 85 to 90 cents, and not be- 
cause of the tariff, for we still have 30 
per cent. duty plus the advantage of the 
improved machinery, and are conse- 
quently masters of the knitting business 
in this line. 

The question might well be asked, 
‘** Why give all this away?” when the 
whole of it is small enough when the 
cost of the new machines, and the inter- 
est on the investment is reckoned. It 
would seem as though some manufact- 
urers think that stockings can be made 
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300 per cent. cheaper than they could 
three years ago, but unfortunately for 
their calculations knitting is only a part 
of the cost in making the goods, and 
comparatively a small part at that. 

Take notice,—you cannot cost stock- 
ings after this fashion; I can knit a pair 
of stockings in eight minutes, and there 
are six hundred minutes in a day of ten 
hours; eight into 600 goes 75 times; 
that is over six dozen per day, and one 
operator can run fifteen machines, and 
that equals ninety dozen per day; and 
so on through the process. There are 
several little discrepancies in such cal- 
culations. There are menders from 
knitting, from toeing, welting, finish- 
ing, etc. There is also the cartage, 
freight, insurance, office expenses. The 
last four named are frequently forgotten 
or misunderstood. These machines 
must be kept in repair, and some bad 
debts must be allowed for. 


It seems to me that we should pray 
‘deliver us from our friends.” The 
trouble is in ourselves and not in foreign 


competition. I believe it costs as much 
to dye and finish in Germany as it does 
in this country; we can get cotton as 
cheap and with 30 per cent. duty, the 
best and fastest knitting machinery in 
the world, and intelligent help, we 
should defy competition from the oudside 
and make money, but not at 85 and 90 
cents for the goods mentioned above. 
Manufacturers should stand together 
better, and not take all that buyers say 
as gospel truth, when they tell you that 
they can buy all they can sell from John 
Jones for 5 cents less than your price. 
Don’t be too weak-kneed. If you can’t 
see a profit don’t sell. Iam not a man- 
ufacturer of hosiery but if there is a mis- 
statement in the above I would be glad 
to be corrected. My interests are closely 
allied to the hosiery interests, and I 
wish for all our sakes that all the advan- 
tages of the improved knitting machin- 
ery should not be given away, as it 
threatens to be. The consumer does not 
get the advantage; he pays as much at 
retail, as he did three years ago. 
GIBBONS F'RAME. 


The ** Grosser” Knitting Machinery in 
the American Market.’ 


Knit goods manufacturers will be in- 
terested to hear that the well known G. 
F. Grosser Knitting Machine Works, of 
Germany, has opened an American 
branch office, with A. Mueller as sole 
representative for the United States, his 
office and show room being at 1533 Vine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Great im- 
provements have been made of late in 
Grosser’s machinery. 

The new Grosser machine for knitting 
golf stockings and sweaters in any pat- 
tern with elastic ribbed web, is just now 
particularly in demand. Golf and bicy- 
cle hose of the thick, heavy type, ina 
diagonal stripes, squares, plaids, dia- 
mond figures, etc., in 2 to 5 colors, have 
been largely imported from England, 
and found a ready market. 


is a flat knitter of improved Lamb com- 
bination, having two needle-beds; one 
containing the pattern producing needles 
for the right or face side of the fabric, 
such patterns being produced automati- 
cally by the Jacquard chain of cards, as 
in a Jacquard loom. The second needle- 
plate contains the needles for working 
up the yarn which would otherwise float 
on the back, thus producing a ribbed 
figured web, the back or inner surface 
having the appearance of a ribbed fabric 
with the elasticity of rib material. 
Golf stockings were formerly made on a 
machine having only one needle-bed and 
the yarn floated at the back. Of course, 
the loops or floats varied in length, ac- 
cording to the pattern peing made. It 
is said it was no uncommon thing for 
wearers to catch their toes in these loops 
in pulling them on. 

The Grosser machine knits every 
kind of design quite automatically by 
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simply. moving the handle to and fro, 
like the ordinary Lamb machine, gives 
a good production and is comparatively 
inexpensive. The machine is made in 
any needle gauge up to 14 needles to 
the inch, and can be delivered in any 
width from 11-inch needle-bed, for 
fancy pattern gloves and half hose, to 30 
or 32 inches, which width of needle-bed 
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The Grosser factory is making a four 
or six section full automatic sweater 
machine, producing four or six sweaters 
at once, in the fine Lamb type handmade 
grade, with new improved mechanism 
for double production. By an additional 
set of cams, front and back, two rows of 
knitting are produced with each trav- 
erse of the carriage, making the produc- 





FANCY KNIT GOODS MADE ON GROSSER MACHINERY. 


is adapted for the largest size of cardigan 
jackets or women’s skirts in fancy or 
nopped pine apple pattern, or for pro- 
ducing two golf stockings at once. For 
men’s golf stockings a 14-16 inch needle- 
bed is wide enough. The machine can 
be adapted for plain work, as easily as 
an ordinary machine. 


tion double that of the ordinary Lamb 


type of machine. Each head works in- 
dependently of the others. All the 
operations, such as the racking of the 
needle-bed, regulation and changing of 
the cams, stopping arrangement, chang- 
ing of the yarn carriers for striping or 
dividing thread and cloth take-up, are 
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automatically performed, without any 
attention by the cperator, or the stop- 
ping of the machine. No highly skilled 
labor is required; we are informed that 
a girl can attend to such a four or six 
section power machine and obtain a 
production not exceeded by any other 
power knitter. The machine can be 
made with or without automatic widen- 
ing of the fabric. 

The factory is putting on the market 
improved knitting machines for plain or 
fancy seamless gloves, mittens, tam-o’- 
shanters, plain stockings with thickened 
or other colored high heel and underfoot, 
plain seamless pants, full fashioned 
union suits, rib tops, ete. Mr. Mueller’s 
samples will be found highly interesting. 
The illustration shows three of them. 
There is an infinite variety possible. 
The Grosser Knitting Works’ machines 
run from one needle to the inch, for the 
heaviest Arctic explorers socks, shawls, 
etc., to 22 needles to the inch, for the 
finest silk hose. 


Some Causes of Delay in Knitting 
Fabrics. 


The modern knitting machine as a 
rule is so well constructed that if cor- 
rectly set and properly cared for there 
will be few delays caused by its me- 
chanism failing to work. Most of the 
delays in the knitting process arise from 
causes distinct from the make of the 
machine such as poor yarn, the incom- 
petency of the operator or some part of 
the machine being allowed to get worn 
or out of order. Fixers have been 
known to adjust the mechanical move- 
ments of excellent machines in such way 
that very unsatisfactory results have 
been obtained, while competent fixers 
have often gotten good fabrics and 
productions from old and worn out ma- 
chinery. It is the difference in the men. 
Therefore, before condemning a knitting 
machine for not turning out as large a 
product as was expected, or as perfect 
goods as desired, it is advisable to see if 
the difficulty is not due to something 
other than the machine itself. 

The increased competition of the past 
dozen years has compelled manufacturers 
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of knitting goods to get the most out of 
their machinery and any delays seriously 
affect the profits. So manufacturers 
now feel it their duty to use machines 
that are most popular for their large 
production; to meet this demand, 
builders of knitting machinery endeavor 
to furnish efficient machines. The re- 
sult is, knitting machinery now in the 
markets is very superior and if correctly 
handled by fixer and knitter, the de- 
sired increased and perfected product is 
available. 

Defective yarns have delayed many 
excellent knitting machines. Many 
hosiery mills buy their yarns and the boss 
knitter does not have as advantageous 
an opportunity to interview the carder 
or spinner of the yarns as if the work 
was done in the same building. How- 
ever, this is not a sufficient excuse for 
the constant use of inferior yarns that 
not only causes holes, but delays the 
knitter, for every time the yarn breaks, 
she has to stop and piece up. If the 
work runs off, the loss in waste yarn 
and time is sizable. If the yarn breaks 
off short, it is usually caused by some 
part of the machine being out of order, 
by a bad knot, by the dividing wheel 
entering the needles too far, by a bent 
blade, by a rough needle or by the feeds 
engaging with the points of the needles 
attimes. Ifthe yarn simply pulls apart, 
however, it may be taken for granted 
that the yarn itself is inferior. 

A glance at the separated thread at 
each side of the hole will reveal the con- 
dition of the separated ends. If the end 
pulls apart during its entrance to the 
feeds, there will be considerable with it 
and notice should immediately be sent 
to the spinner to have more twist put in; 
if the yarn is lumpy and the twist all 
between the lumps, the carder is at fault 
and should be informed of the trouble 
before more yarn is made. Perhaps the 
yarn is cut on the cards, and the fine 
places are drawn out still finer by the 
mule and the twist goes into these fine 
places, so that uneven yarn is made. 
This kind always bothers by breaking, 
and the goods made from it will have to 
be marked “seconds” and sold ata dis- 
count. Let the fixers demand good 
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yarns, even, free from badly tied knots, 
well twisted, and otherwise correct, and 
the first move toward good work and 
large production is made. 

Good yarn does not count for so very 
much unless the operators at the ma- 
chines know how to do their work. A 
knitter can grasp a bobbin of good yarn 
and with a single blow of the bobbin 
upon the frame of the machine render 
the yarn difficult to wind off, incur- 
ring many delays. Inexperienced knit- 
ters sometimes do this to pack the yarn 
more solidly upon the bobbin. Green 
knitters frequently fail to keep their ma- 
chine in good order. They oil the ex- 
posed parts all right, but the oil holes 
beneath the cylinder, or in places not 
easily seen are frequently skipped ; soon 
the parts get gummed and heated, and 
difficulties follow. Knitters should be 
taught to oil each part of the machine 
carefully and at stated intervals. Waste 
yarn is permitted to accummulate about 
the machine at times which always re- 
tards the movements of the parts. 

There should be a time for cleaning 
every part of the machine. In some 
mills there is delay in starting in the 
morning and again at noon. This does 
not seem to count for much, but when 
it is estimated what the loss is ut the end 
of the year, the manufacturer can see 
where some of his profits have gone. 
It has been said that one of the big rail- 
road corporations of this country de- 
pends almost entirely upon the sale of 
old materials from its annual waste pile 
for its dividends, and the same might 
in one sense be said of the hosiery mill, 
for with the last named, the little gains 
of time, the saving of waste here and 
there and the prevention of what are 
usually looked upon as minor delays, 
are often equal to what the proprietor 
would consider a fair profit on his in- 
vestment. So let the superintendent get 
the help into good working order, and 
another point is gained. 

Finally, comes the consideration of 
keeping the machine correctly fixed. 
The best of machines cannot run well if 
some part is out of order, The fixer is 
ordinarily an experienced hand, and 


does not need detailed instructions as to 
setting parts, but as he gets careless, it 
is well for the superintendent to remind 
him of his duties occasionally, to call his 
attention to this or that part of a ma- 
chine not running just right, also to see 
that he fixes it. The fixers will be 
more attentive to the machines if they 
think the trained eye of the boss is upon 
them. Boss KNITTER. 


Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines. 

Some manufacturers and knitters have 
prepared tables for their own use for 
this purpose. Builders of knitting ma- 
chinery frequently supply tables to their 
customers with their machinery. The 
Branson Machine Co. has a neat one, 
which gives the number of needles to 
the inch, and the proper size of yarn to 
use in cotton numbers, worsted and 
woolen cuts, and the number of needles 
ina 3 3-4 inch machine. These sizes 
would apply to any knitting ma -hine of 
a corresponding diameter. No doubt 
the Branson Machine Co. would send 
one of these tables on request. 


Table showing size of yarn of Wool, 
Worsted and Cotton used in cylin- 
ders of Hosiery Knitting Machines, 
containing different numbers of 

Needles to the inch. 

Wool Cotton |Worsted No. of 
Needles in 
33 inch 
Machine. 


Cuts. No. No 


Needles 
to inch 


ly Cul Ply 
11 
14 
14 
17 
20 
20 


No. Ply No 





18 

52 & 56 

60 

64 

68 & 72 

76 

80 & 84 

88 

92 & 96 
100 

104 & 108 
112 

116 & 120 
124 
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136 
140 & 144 
148 

152 & 156 
160 
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Knitting of the Fifties. 


(Continued.) 


There is a woful lack of knitting lit- 
erature while other branches of the 
Textile industry are well supplied with 
books of information. 

I have often thought if the editor of 
the TExTILE WoRLD would take some of 
the many good things that have been 
contributed to this journal on knitting, 
bleaching, winding, washing and finish- 
ing of knit goods, and combine them in 
a book or pamphlet, they would form a 
volume of great profit to the rapidly in- 
creasing knitting trade. 

I find by consulting the TrxtTIiLe 
Wor.Lp directories which have been 
published within a twelvemonth, that 
there are 972 concerns engaged in the 
various branches of the knit goods in- 
dustry. They are distributed as follows: 
Alabama, 3; Connecticut, 32; Delaware, 
8; Georgia, 8; Illinois, 29; Indiana, 13; 
Iowa, 5; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 3; Maine, 7; Massachusetts, 122; 
Maryland, 8; Michigan, 23; Minnesota, 
7; Mississippi, 2 ; Missouri, 3; New York, 
252; New Jersey, 22; New Hampshire, 
46; North Carolina, 12; Ohio, 36; Ore- 
gon,1; Pennsylvania, 251; Rhode Island, 
17; South Carolina, 3; Utah, 18; Vir- 
ginia, 14; Washington 2; Wisconsin, 
24; West Virginia, 4. Thirty-one 
states are represented, an excellent 
showing in the eyes of one who remem- 
bers when Egbert in 1832 first applied 
power to a knitting frame. 

Pennsylvania leads the industry in a 
general way and New York in styles 
and grades of underwear, producing 
nearly as much as all the other states 
combined, Cohoes taking first place, 
with Amsterdam second. Cohoes ought 
to retain her prestige for she had twenty- 
five years start on Amsterdam. It was 
not until John Maxwell, one of Scotia’s 
sons, left Cohoes nearly two score years 

o and built a knitting mill at Rock 
City, a mile west of Amsterdam, that 
the knitting industry of Amsterdam had 
its beginning. Rock City is now known 
as Rockland. Mr. Maxwell was the 
pioneer knitter of the Mohawk Valley, 
west of Cohoes. What were then vil- 
lages have become cities through the up- 
building influence of the knitting 
industry. 


Amsterdam alone has twenty-six knit- 
ting mills, fifteen of which make their 
own yarn, having 145 sets of carding 
and spinning machinery. Outside of 
Cohoes, there are 148 mills in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. Cohoes has 36 factories, 
with 194 sets of carding and spinning 
machinery. The amount of yarn pur- 
chased in addition is enormous, sixteen 
of the mills buying their entire supply. 

When Maxwell left Cohoes there were 
only 40 sets in the neighborhood. He 
had one of them, which he moved to 
Amsterdam, an old fashioned 36 inch 
card and 160 spindle hand jack, with a 
bobbin the size of a small whistle. 
When I went to take charge of Max- 
well’s mill in the 60’s, he had four sets 
of 40 inch cards, with four hand jacks of 
200 spindles each and full sized bobbins 
and two inch spindle gauge, with the 
Bailey knitting frames, coarse twelve 
gauge, making an average of about 45 
dozen shirts and drawers a day. The 
production on the same machine would 
now be more than double. Mr. Max- 
well predicted a great future for that 
locality which has been largely verified. 
When I was there a few weeks ago, I 
scarcely knew the place, so greatly bas it 
improved. Several years ago Mr. Max- 
well moved to Puiladelphia and at his 
advanced age he is still manufacturing 
knit goods at that place. 

The United States government has 
had much to do with the introduction of 
knit underwear among the masses. 
When the rebellion broke out, the au- 
thorities thought best to equip the army 
and navy with knit shirts and drawers, 
and large contracts have been given out 
every year since. Gradually the soldiers 
dropped their old cumberous flannel 
underwear. Cohoes manufacturers have 
been very successful in obtaining govern- 
ment contracts from which a large 
amount of money has been made. Dur- 
ing the war, they received from $12 to 
$14 a dozen for coarse 12 and 14 gauge, 
shoddy mixes with cotton shoddies and 
waste, wool being very high at that 
time. I then had charge of a spinning 
room with 10 hand jacks. One day a 
stranger came to me, anxious to know 
how we got wool which made such a 
nice mixture. I told him we kept that 
style of sheep in the garrett, which was 
strictly true, for in those days all the 
white and blue rags that could be found 
in Europe were brought and sold here 
in such filthy condition that when the 
bales were opened the odor was like that 
of a polecat. These were scoured, dyed, 
dried, put through the rag picker and 
then stored in the attic with the other 


“sheep” there. OLD Supt. 
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O. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


The Boiler Explosion at the New Bed- 
ford Machine Company. 


About 4 p.m., August 20, people in the 
centre of New Bedford were startled by 
a sharp detonation which proved to be 


ascending, the noise being followed by 
a terrible crash. 

In the house where the explosion took 
place were two horizontal boilers and an 
engine, the boilers being located side by 
side, set in a pit several feet below the 


FIG. 1. 


the explosion of a boiler at the shop of 
the New Bedford Machine Company. 
Persons near the scene of the accident 
describe the noise as peculiar. To them 
there was nothing of the usual boom 
and explosive sound, but a swish and a 
roar much like an enormous sky rocket 


surface. They were 30-horse power ca- 
pacity each and were built by the Union 
Boiler Company, of New Bedford, 
twenty-eight years ago. This company 
has been out of existence more than 
twenty years. 

The boiler was cleaned the day before 
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the accident, when the flues were scraped, 
the tubes and back passages examined, 
and fire-box relined. New water glasses 
were put in and apparently everything 
possible done. 

Yhe boiler was lifted bodily six or 
eight feet and then it tore itself asunder in 
about the middle. One head was sepa- 
rated from the tubes, and with about 
half the jacket was thrown fully fifty 
feet into the yard. The tubular interior, 
(still clinging to the other head) and 
the other half of the jacket, was precipi- 
tated against the main stone building. 

It passed through a large window, 


the whole shop floor was covered with 
stone debris. 

It is fortunate that such an obstacle as 
the heavy stone wall was encountered. 
With only a wooden partition to impede 
its progress it would surely have passed 
through the building, where many 
workmen were employed. 

This part of the boiler lay upside 
down. The first break had apparently 
been at the bottom, near the fire, and 
when it started the covering ripped 
much asa paper bag would separate if 
it were torn crosswise. This crosswise 
ripping imparted a retary motion to the 





FIG, 2. 


taking out tors of the stone work, and 
landed on the floor inside the machine 
shop ten feet above its starting point. 
The huge stones of the wall were thrown 


in all directions inside the shop. Rocks 
as big as a barrel were hurled across the 
shop, and had the wall of the building 
been lighter it would doubtless have 
been penetrated in several places, in 
which case the result of the disaster 
would have been far more serious. One 
huge stone struck a heavy bed lathe and 
displaced it fully two feet. A smaller 
lathe was struck by flying stones and 
overturned. Flying fragments burst 
out the windows on the street front, and 


huge projectile and it made a complete 
revolution as it passed diagonally up- 
wards and finally reached its resting 
place in the shop. 

The roof of the boiler house was lifted, 
the bulk of it landing on the roof of the 
main building, three stories high. The 
brick walls were partly blown outward, 
many of the bricks being hurled over an 
area of acres. They riddled windows 
in all directions, and buildings two hun- 
dred yards away were stormed by the 
flying projectiles. One piece of the 
boiler was thrown to the end of F. T. 
Skin & Company’s coal wharf, three 
hundred yards distant, and the teams of 
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that company on the wharf were stam- 
peded, two of the horses being thrown 
to the ground, and a chute wagon, 
known as a herdic, turned bottom up. 
The boiler and engine house is a com- 
plete wreck, the brick and wood work 
being scattered about the yard in pieces 
so small as to not suggest that they 
were ever a part of a substantial build- 
ing. A row of tin indicates where the 
roof had joined the main building. The 
second boiler was unseated, but did not 
explode. Steam rushed out through 
fractures in the piping and beclouded 
things for a while. The engine was 





joints. 


ear, and he was so badly scalded all 
over that the flesh peeled from his body. 
A wound on the back of the head flowed 
freely. He was taken to the St. Luke’s 
Hospital where he struggled so forcibly 
that four men could scarcely keep him 
on the operating table; in about an hour 
he died. 

There had been no power on during 
the day, as men were working on the 
boiler. One of the men had been con- 
necting a new pump and had asked 
Healey to turn on the steam to test the 
He had turned on the ste.m and 
shut it off again by direction of the man 


FIG. 3 


covered with debris and its bed and 
bearings somewhat sprung. 

The explosion caused the death of 
Peter J. Healey, the acting engineer. 
He was found in a corner of the wrecked 
boiler house, lying under a pile of brick, 
splintered woodwork and broken iron 
piping, horribly injured but conscious, 
and able to talk, although suffering 
great pain. When taken from the ruins 
he was coated from head to foot with 
soot, ashes and mortar. His left arm 
and left leg between the knee and hip 
were frightfully crushed, the bones being 
shattered. The flying debris had punc- 
ured in his cheek and behind the right 


and sat down in the 


smoke. 


doorway for a 
The workman passed out of 
the engine room and a moment later the 


boiler exploded. James T. Besse, the 
regular engineer, was absent. Healey 
had previously run the boilers nearly a 
year at one time, and was considered 
competent. Mr. Healey was about 46; 
he leaves a widow and six children. 
State Inspector Charles Ferguson of 
Malden, J. B. Dumond of Boston, con- 
sulting engineer of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
puny, and D. K. Hayes, district inspec- 
tor of the same concern made an exam- 
ination of the ruins. They were not 
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long in forming a conclusion. A weak 
spot in the plate of the boiler, due to 
corrosion, was found. This, undoubt- 
edly, was the spot which first gave way. 
In places the weak section of the plate 
was only about 5-32 of an inch in thick- 
ness. The structure and texture of the 
iron throughout this distance had been 
so weakened by decay that the only 
wonder is that it had withstood the pres- 
sure so long. There was a unanimous 
verdict that the explosion was due to 
age and general deteriation. The first 
break, the inspectors determined, was in 
the second course, and the boiler was 
torn longitudinally. At the point of the 
break the material was badly corroded. 

The weakness of the material is 
proven by the fact that all along the 
break the edge of the metal is broken off, 
as if brittle, while good metal would 
string out like molasses candy. Long 
stretches of corroded metal were found. 
This was caused by allowing the boiler 
to rest on the ground in the pit. Water 
had settled about it and made the fatal 
weakness. Everything plainly showed 
that the engineer was in no way respon- 
sible for the explosion. The boilers be- 
longed to the Jonathan Bourne estate, 
which owns the building, and were 
rented to the tenants with the structure. 
Mrs. Healey has begun suit against the 
New Bedford Machine Company for 
damages, through a Fall River attorney. 

Several of the men employed in the 
machine shop had narrow escapes from 
injury, the most remarkable being that 
of Ambrose E. Budlong, a machinist. 
Directly in front of the place where the 
boiler entered the shop was a huge drill. 
A moment before the explosion Mr. 
Budlong was at work at this drill. He 
crossed the shop to perform some other 
duty and that simple act saved his life. 

Charles Padelford was standing at a 
point just in front of the spot where the 
wrecked boiler struck. The force of the 
concussion swept him forward through 
an open door to the street, where he 
dropped upon the sidewalk four feet 
below. His ankle was sprained. He 
says he was not hit by anything, but 
merely felt that some force hehind was 


pushing him along. He could not tell 
whether he was swept off his feet. 

Fig. 1 shows a part of the boiler where 
it landed on the planes in the boiler shop 
after passing through the 15-inch wall. 
It came in from the right and the ends 
of the tube protrude through the wall, 
as will be seen in Figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2 
shows the companion boiler at the left of 
which the exploded boiler was before 
the accident. In the upper part of the 
view can be seen the hole in the wall 
made by the boiler passing into the 
building. The ends of the tubes are 
protruding outward through the hole. 
Fig. 3 shows where the roof of the 
boiler house joined the main building, 
also the ends of the tubes protruding out- 
ward as in Fig. 2. The engine is under 
the debris at the right. 


Machine Shop Reminiscences, 


THREADS. 


Screw threads are intended for va- 
rious uses, such as holding two or more 
pieces together, transmitting motion, 
etc. The one used most is the V, or 
sharp pointed thread, whose sides are 
at an angle of 60 degrees to each other; 
then we have the U. S., also the Whit- 
worth, whose top and bottom are round, 
and whose angle is 55 degrees. 

All screw threads are designated by 
their pitch, or distance between threads. 
We frequently see a thread where one 
side is at right angles to the line of the 
bolt. This is done that the strain shall 
come in direct line with the bolt, which 
causes less wear, etc. 

Then there is the square thread, used 
in a number of ways. To a large ex- 
tent we find it in the construction of al- 
most all kinds of iron working ma- 
chines. 

Ask many a machinist if he can cut, 
say, 10 3-4 threads to the inch on a 
lathe, and he will stop, get a piece of 
chalk, cover a large portion of his ma- 
chine with figures, and end with the old 
saying, ‘‘I have n’t the gears.” 

Some few years ago we chanced to 
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have a machine to build, that required 
three or four square threads, say, 20 or 
30 inches long. 
the screws to cut, which 


The writer was given 
were double 
fractional threads, about 2 1-2, as we 
remember the case (a very easy one, as 
any one who is at all familiar with the 
lathe knows). We had just turned up 
the shafts, ready to cut the threads, 
when one of the assistant foremen of the 
shop suggested that he had better cut 
them for us. We let the 


work, but his trouble began right there, 


him have 
for he had not the least conception of 
what gears to use on a ‘‘5” lead screw. 
He covered the lathe with figures, to no 
purpose, and at last had to ask one of 
the shop mates to get him out of his 
trouble. Still, this 
workman on most lines of work, but he 


man was a good 
had never been called on to cut a frac- 
tional thread. 

A rule in general use for years has 
been to reduce all mixed numbers to 
fractions, say, in 2 1-2 threads there is 
5-2 (five halves) ; in one inch of screw 
of «‘5” lead there are 10-2 (ten halves, ) 
and the proportion is as five is to ten. 

A Whitworth thread is 
costly to make than our common V, as 
it is difficult to make the tools. The 
bottom round or circle is made quite 


rather more 


vasy, but when we come to the top 
round it is quite another affair. In or- 
der to do the work properly, we should 
make a ‘‘hob” to cut our tool with. For 
the US, or common V thread, any per- 
son a fair workman can file a tool to 60 
degrees. 

A very handy screw tool is made by 
turning a disk, say, 2 inches diameter by 
5-16 inch thick, cutting a thread round 
it; only one is needed. Cut away part of 
it at right angle to line of centre, and 
use the remaining part of disk as a 
the 
our 


thread tool, grinding this face as 
have 
the 


Bear in mind that we 


tool becomes dull; we thus 
tool the 
around the disk. 
must make a left handed cutter to cut a 
right handed thread with on our work. 


This tool is held in place by a boit 


proper shape all way 
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passing through its centre, fastening 
into a common piece of steel held in the 
tool post. 

To cut a V thread properly we must 
have our tool ground at the right angle ; 
it is far better to file one to the right 
shape. Many men think that after get- 
ing a tool at 60 degrees they are sure to 
the finished work at the 

but moment ; 
properly ground tool is set, say, 


have same 
if our 
1-16 
the 
thread will be shallow and of different 


angle ; stop a 


of an inch above the centre line, 
angle than if the line of cut was placed 
on_a line with centre of work. 

Some fey years ago an order was 
placed in a certain shop for a screw 6 
inches diameter, 4 feet long, 3 degrees in 
pitch. The foreman was a rusher, and 
all hands went looking for stock to make 


said screw from. At last they found a 


jack shaft to a water wheel some eight or 
ten inches in diameter, and nearly nine 
feet long. Two men were placed on the 
work, with instructions to finish it before 


leaving. 


After working all night, they 
turned out what to all appearances was 


a very fair looking screw, but much to 
the chagrin of the men, as well as the 
the 
should have been cut left handed instead 
of right. 


foreman, it was found that screw 
They had simply rushed so 
fast that they had neglected to note 
which way the screw should have been 
Moral : 


then go ahead. 


cut. Be sure you're right: 
A lead screw should be used for screw 


cutting only, though we have seen 
many where the screw was used as a 
feed rod. 

The lead screw of a lathe should be 
so made that it could be reversed, using 
one part for rough or ordinary work, 
the other being reserved for close work, 
especially where a shop has few tools, 
and a lathe is used for any and all jobs, 
fine or coarse. 

But if our lead screw is used as a feed 
rod, or even to cut short threads of one 
length, we often find it almost impos- 
sible to cut a long screw and nut to 


match, on account of the spot that is 
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being worn in our lead screw, where 
the old or worn parts meet the screw 
not used. 

In nuts or short work that is two or 
three inches long, we do not notice any 
error in the pitch of our lead screw, but 
increase the nut to 12 or 15 inches, and 
we shall find, that is, if the screw is a 
square thread, with no lost motion at 
the start, before we have our screw 
through it will be too tight. Right here 
let me caution all new beginners at 
thread cutting never to cut a screw in 
one lathe and the nut in another, if you 
want to secure a good result, especially 
if the nut is long, for tool makers make 
mistakes as well as poor workmen. 

In the first place, to cut a lead screw 
correctly we must have a correct one on 
the lathe we cut it on. The chances 
are that a lead screw which has been 
used, say, two or three years, is not 
correct. They are not always alike on 
lathes of the same make, for many rea- 
sons; say, for instance, the manufac- 
tory has adopted the piece system, and 
a man takes the lead screws to cut, all 
in a rush, as is usual in piece work; 
the result is, the work finished is not as 
perfect as the screw he cut it with, as a 
little heat left in the work when finish- 
ing causes a screw to be short when 
cold. All lead serews should be fin- 
ished cold. 

In cutting screws it is good practice 
to stock, or rough out our work nearly 
to size, both for square and V threads; 
then use a sizer to finish, to give better 
results. A square thread should just 
fill on top; a little looseness does no 
harm, but there should be no lost mo- 
tion on the sides, as this is where all 
wear comes. It is good practice to take 
the tap to be used, make a size for the 
outside or full diameter of same, then 
we have something to turn our work to 
fit. Next comes the width of tool to 
cut certain pitches, say, a 5” lead. 
The tool should be 1-10 of an inch wide 
as our thread is; the space is the same, 
making our full inch. Tlfe depth 
should, as the name implies, equal the 
width 1-10, but in some cases, where it 
is required to make either nut or thread 
the stronger, the conditions are changed 
to suit the case. 

To get the best results use a pair of 
micrometer calipers, when filing the 
tool for a square thread, cutting the nut 
first, as this gives us a gauge to cut our 


screw by. Many times, to finish the 
nut a screw arbor has to be made. 

Never turn any bearings to size until 
the serew has been cut and straightened, 
as there will be more or less crooks in 
it after cutting thread, on account of re- 
moving a great amount of stock, the 
strain of driving, heat, and various 
other causes. To cut screws that 
spring, a follow rest is used, consisting 
of a rest traveling with carriage, a ring 
bored out the size of diameter of screw. 
I well remember seeing a screw cut for 
a vise. It was made from soft Norway 
iron; no rest was used, and that iron 
was bent to all shapes. 

In cutting a screw for a vice we shall 
find that nearly all vice screws are frac- 
tional. If we have part of a screw, say, 
a broken one to go by, we place our 
scale on screw, and look along until the 
threads come even in any number of 
inches, say 19 in four inches. Measure 
the lead screw; call it, say, five in four 
inches of lead screw, or 20 threads, and 
19 in our work, and as 19 is to 20, so 
cvears must be to each other on stud and 
serew. 

The term compounded means that 
there is a shaft or set of gears whereby 
the ratio is changed; say, we put on 
our intermediate gear a 40 and a 20 
keyed together, that is, they revolve in 
unison. We gear the 20 with our spin- 
dle, and the 40 gears with our screw. 
It is evident that our intermediate de- 
livers twice the speed as it receives, or, 
in other words, two to one. Now let us 
cut a screw in this way; our lead is, say, 
five; we wish to cut 32 threads to the 
inch; we simply place gear on our 
screw suitable to cut 16, and place our 
compound two to one, and that will give 
us the desired 32. 

But suppose it is required to find what 
lead a certain set of gears already on a 
lathe will cut. Take either of the 
driven wheels, and divide its number 
of teeth by the number of teeth in the 
wheel that it drives, multiply by the 
number of teeth in the other driving 
wheel. divide by the teeth in the last 
driven, and multiply by the pitch of lead 
screw. The method used to cut a double 
or multiple thread is to get gears, if 
possible, divisible by two, if a double; 
by three if a multiple thread. Then for 
a double we divide either the gear or 
spindle by three or two, as the case re- 
quires; disconnect them, and either re- 
volve the work, or screw separate with- 
out them both; half a revolution for a 
double, and three for a multiple. 





COLORS AND DYEING. 


Conducted by CONYERS B. FINCKEL, 


Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing at the Philadelphia Textile School, in whose Laboratory 


the tests 


Dye Recipes for September. 


A Sample Color Sheet is issued each month 
by the TEXTILE WORLD, showing tests made 
by Conyers B. Finckel, Professor of Chem 
istry and Dyving, in the Philadelphia Tex 
tile School, according to the recipes given in 
the TEXTILE WORLD. We show the latest 
colors and methods from month to month, 
and other te-ts of interest to the dyer. The 
extra cost of the Dyed Sample Sheets is $1.00 
per year. 

No. 97. 
Claret on 2/40 Worsted Varn. 
Dyed with Fast Claret, A Klipstein & 
Co., 122 Pearl St., N. ¥ 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight.) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

29% Fast Claret, 

1% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 

20% Glauber’s Salt (sodium sulphate 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 140° F., raise to the boil in 20 min- 
utes and continue boiling for 20 min 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample the amount of 
water used in the dye bath, was 75 


times the weight of the yarn 


No. 98 
Dark Blue on 2/26 Worsted Varn. 
Dved with Chrome Blue 2B; John J 
* Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., N 
Y. Dyed on a mordant of Chrome 
and ‘Tartar. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight) 
Mordant as follows: 
3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
l Tartar (bitartrate of potash) 
Enter yarn (previously wet out) at 
160° F., raise to the boil in 30 minutes 
and continue boiling for one hour 
Wash and dye as follows: 
1 Chrome Blue 2B. 
Enter the yarn boiling and continue 
boiling for one hour, add gradually to 
the dve bath, Acetic Acid to the amount 
of 5 per cent. Wash and dry 


In dyeing this sample, the amount of 


are made 


water used in the dye bath was 75 


times the weight of the yarn. 


No. 99. 

Brown en 2/30 Cotton Yarn. 

Dyed with Direct Brown Y: A. Klip- 
stein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton yarn. ) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

5% Direet Brown Y, 

20% Glauber’s Salt (sodium sulphate). 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 180° F., raise to the boil and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash, and 
work for 20 minutes in a boiling bath 
of 5 per cent. of Blue Stone (copper 
sulphate). Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 50 times 
the weight of the yarn. 

No. 100. 
Green on 2/26 Worsted Varn. 
Dyed with Chrome Blue 2B; John J 
Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., N. 
Y., and Fustic Extract, J. M. 
Sharpless & Co., 22 North Front 
St., Phila. Dyed on a mordant of 
Chrome and Laetie Acid. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight. ) 

Mordant as follows: 

3 Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% Lactic Acid (Avery Lactart Co). 


Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 


at 160° F., raise to the boil in 80 min- 
utes and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows: 

3% Chrome Blue 2B, 

1% Fustie Extract. 

Enter the yarn at 180° F., raise to the 
boil and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 


times the weight of the yarn. 


_- 
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No. 101. 
Green on 2/40 Worsted Varn. 
Dyed with Alizarine Viridine 8; Wm. 
Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 98 Liberty 
St., N. Y. On a mordant of 
Chrome and Tartar. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight.) 
Mordant as follows: 
3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
1% ‘Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 
Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 160° F 
utes and continue boiling for one hour. 


., raise to the boil in 30 min- 


Wash and dye as follows: 
1% Alizarine Viridine S (powd). 
Enter the yarn cold, raise to the boil 
in one hour and continue boiling for one 
hour. Wash and dry. 
In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 


the weight of the yarn. 


No. 102. 

Light Brown on 2/30 Cotton Yarn 

Dyed with Direct Brown Y; A. Klip- 
stein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 

Dye bath is made up as follows: 

1% Direct Brown Y, 

10% Glauber Salt (sodium sulphate). 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., 


boiling for one hour. 


raise to the boil and continue 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 50 times 
the weight of the yarn. 


No. 103. 
Blue on 2/30 Cotton Yarn. 


Dyed with Benzo Blue RW ; Farbenfab- 
riken of Elberfeld Wil- 
liam St., N. Y. 


(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 


CO.. 2 


Dye bath is made up as follows: 

3% Benzo Blue RW, 
20% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 

Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 140° F., 
tinue boiling for one hour. 


and con- 
Wash and 
Let the yarn drain into the kettle. 


raise to the boil 


dry. 


In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 50 times 


the weight of the yarn. 


No. 104. 
Light Blue on 2/30 Cotton Yarn. 
Dyed with Benzo Blue RW; Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 Wil- 
liam St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Dye as follows: 
Cool the bath remaining from No. 108 
to 160° F., enter the yarn (previously wet 
out), raise to the boil and continue boil- 


ing for one hour. Wash and dry. 


No. 105. 
Slate on 2/40 Worsted Yarn. 
Dyed with Hemolin X Pat'd; W. J. 
Matheson & Co., 178 Front St., N. 
Y. Ona mordant of Chrome and 
Lactic Acid. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight. ) 
Mordant as follows: 
2% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
1% Lactic Acid (Avery Lactart Co). 
Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 160° F 


and 


., raise to a boil in 30 minutes, 


continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows: 
4% Hemoline X Pat'd. 
Enter the yarn at 160° F., raise to 
the boil and continue boiling for 45 
minutes. Wash and dry. 
In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 


the weight of the yarn. 


No. 106. 


Violet on 2/26 Worsted Yarn. 
Dyed with Acid Violet 6B; Sykes & 
Street, 85 Water St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn, scoured weight.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
2% Acid Violet 6B (powd), 
$% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 
20% Glauber’s Salt (sodium sulphate). 
Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise slowly to the boil and 
continue boiling for 20 minutes. Wash 
and dry. 
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In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 75 times 
the weight of the yarn. 


No. 107. 
Red on 2/30 Cotton Yarn. 
Dyed with Diamine Scarlet B; W. J. 
Matheson & Co., 178 Front St., N. 
: @ 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
3% Diamine Scarlet B, 
20% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 
Enter the yarn (previously wet out) 
at 150° F boil 


tinue boiling for one hour. 


and con- 


Wash and 


., raise to the 


dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount 
of water used in the dye bath was 50 
times the weight of the yarn. 


No. 108. 
Violet on 2/30 Cotion Yarn. 
Dyed with Benzo Azurine G and Benzo 
* Purpurine 4B; Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Co., 77 William St., N. 
} 
(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
2 % Benzo Azurine G, 
+% Benzo Purpurine 4B 
10 % Common Salt (sodium chloride), 
2 % Fankausine (Nashoba Co). 
Enter the yarn (previously wet 
at 150 Psy boil 


tinue boiling for one hour. 


out) 
and 
Wash and 


raise to the con- 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 50 times 


the weight of the yarn. 


Remarks on the Dyed Samples. 


Sample 97 is a shade easily dyed, 


and in one operation, it dyes very 
evenly and is claimed to be as fast as 
Alizarine. Besides being dyed like 
the common scarlets, that is, with Acid 
and Glauber’s Salts, it can also be dyed 
over a Chrome mordant. 

Sample 98 is a good rich blue, dyed 


The 


claims for this blue are that it produces 


on a mordant of Chromium. 
shades which are fast to milling and ex- 
posure. It also comes in the powdered 


form which is an advantage over the 


paste as it cannot concentrate on stand- 
ing. The shade shown has been dyed 
on a mordant of Chrome and Tartar; 
in place of tartar may be used Lactic 
Acid, or 


This dye combines well with Logwood 


any of the tartar substitutes. 


and Fustic and all colors dyeing on a 
mordant of Chromium. 

Sample 99 shows a good brown dyed 
in one operation. This, however, can 
be made to produce a faster shade, by 
treating the dyed material with Copper 
Sulphate (Bluestone). The color thus 
produced is claimed to be fast to wash- 
ing, also to light, being considered as 
fast as shades which have been pro- 
duced with cutch. 

Sample 100 isa green showing the 
practical application of Chrome Blue 
2B in combination with a wood color 
(Fustic) using Lactic Acid in the mor- 
danting. 

Sample 101 is a green produced with 
a dyestuff belonging to the class of 
bodies known as alizarines; it is dyed 
on a mordant of Chromium yielding a 
dull bluish green shade which is 


fast. 


very 


Sample 102 is simply a lighter shade 
produced in the same way as sample 99. 
Samples 103 and 104 show a good blue 
belonging to the numerous blues in the 
class of dyestuffs known as Congo or 


Benzo colors; 104 shows relatively how 


much dyestuff has been taken up by the 


first lot of yarn dyed in a fresh bath; 
now by adding dyestuff carefully to 
104 until it produces the same shade as 
103, subtracting this amount from the 
original, gives very close to the amount 
of dyestuff that 103 took from the dye- 
bath. 


use of 


This is necessary to know in the 
Benzo colors, as they are ex- 
pensive and should be used as a stand- 
ing kettle. 

Sample 105 is a good slate dyed with 
a single dyestuff, that being Hemolin, 
a product made from Logwood. 
shade whose 
Acid Violet 
{ BN; it is fairly fast to light and mill- 


Sample 106 is a violet 


properties are similsr to 


ing and dyes evenly. 
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Sample 107 shows another applica- 
tion of a dyestuff which has appeared 
in the journal for the last two months. 
This is possibly one of the most practi- 
cal applications of Diamine Scarlet B, 
and produces a very full, bright, and 
fast shade. Among the other practical 
applications may be mentioned Phos- 
phate of Soda and Soap, or Glauber’s 
Salt and Soap, the main object being to 
hdve it in combination with a sodium 
compound. CoNnYERS B. FINCKEL. 
Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing, 

Philadelphia Textile School. 


Arnold Keller. 


Turkey red dyeing, as an independent 
ani exclusive business, had no footing 
in this country prior to the establishing 
of the Philadelphix Turkey Red Dye 
Works, by Keller & Cooper, early in 
1894. The advent of that business, 
therefore, met with prophesies which 
encouraged and discouraged the enter- 
prise. Few in the trade knew that in 
its midst there was a man sufficiently 
equipped with a knowledge of that 
branch of dyeing to embark exclusively 
in it, resting his success upon the cliar 
acter of the work to be done. 

Mr. Keller, whose features we reflect, 
long ago discerned the need of such an 
industry in America, and being possessed 
of a life-experience, planted the works in 
Philadelphia, taking as partner Clark 
Cooper, a young man of excellent busi- 
ness capacity. The record of the enter- 
prise has been one of steady growth and 
repeated increase of machinery and ap- 
pliances. The co-operation of large con- 
cerns engaged in the manufacture of 
threads, towels, damask, awning stripes, 
tine shirting, etc., was speedily extended, 
and the new works as quickly demon- 
strated their ability to dye Turkey red 


for all purposes, and to do special dye- 
ing to stand bleaching in skein and 
warp. The present plant is soon to give 
place to larger works of their own build- 
ing, which will mark a great increase in 
general] capacity. Twothousand pounds 
aday is now about the maximum vut- 
put. 

Arnold Keller is a native of Switzer- 
land and has reached his 52nd year. He 
began the dyeing business under his 








ARNOLD KELLER. 


father when only sixteen; his life since 
then has been devoted to his first calling. 
He came to America in 1869 and for 
twenty years or more was connected 
with such concerns as The Renfrew Mfg. 
Co., North Adams, Mass., Theo. Mor- 
ganstein, and Bradley Bros. of Phila- 
delphia. In these positions he was rec- 
ognized as peculiarly a master of his 
art. Mr. Keller is a man of agreeable 
manner, robust in form and is an early 
and late worker. 





Olive Oil, Fulling, Strictly Pure, Clean, 
Scouring Sweet, High Grade. 
Will mail sample on SOA Price in ton lots, 
request. 5 ets. a Pound 
Camden & Philadelphia Soap Co., 


rENWROSES WW. BIRST, 


507-9-11 MAIN STREET, 
520-22-24 BIRCH STREET, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Roundabout Notes, 
For the Textile World. 


DYEING, PRINTING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING. 

Monnet has hit upon a rather curious 
method of preserving and employing the 
aromatic diamines. He forms a solid 
mixture of para or meta phenylene dia- 
mine, or tolylene diamine with soap, 
moulds the product into conical shapes, 
and covers each with tinfoil to preserve 
it from decomposition. For instance, a 
mixture of 10 parts of paraphenylene 
diamine in powder, and 90 parts of dry 
white soap in powder, is worked up with 
jast sufficient alcohol to allow it to be 
moulded into the desired shapes. In 
using these cones of color it is merely 
necessary to rub them lightly over the 
surfaces, which are to be colored after 
having slightly moistened the stuff. The 
diamine thus deposited is then oxidized, 
either simply by exposure to the air, or 
by the use of a direct oxidant, peroxide 
of hydrogen or perchloride of iron, for 
instance. In this manner shades range- 
ing from brown to black, according to 
the diamine employed, are obtained. 

tg 

An English waterproof establishment 
has taken out a patent for a method of 
producing ornamental designs upon In- 
dia-rubber waterproof fabrics. Woven 
material suitable for waterproofing is se- 
lected, and the back of the fabric. given 
one or more coatings of India-rubber in 
an ordinary spreading machine. A film 
of shellac in solution in ammonia is then 
put over the waterproof, and this is put 
on in any design, so as to leave a part of 
the fabric uncovered. After this, either 
before or after vulcanization, a colored 
design may be printed on the shellac 
surface. To protect this the printed fab- 
ric is given one or more coats of a trans- 
parent solution of India-rubber. The 
inventor also states that he can get a 
shot effect by giving the printed fabric 
a coat of arrowroot. He cannot claim 
this in his patent, however, as farina and 
similar materials have long since been 
applied to waterproofed fabrics for or- 
natuentation. 


An interesting method of fixing mix- 
tures of the oxides of chrome and iron 
as mordants on cotton is announced. 
These are used in various proportions to 
produce shades that range from olive 
green to olive brown, and are said to be 
very fast. The mordanting bath con- 
sists of a mixture of bisulphate of chro- 
mium and bisulphate of iron, both in 
solu‘ion, the proportion depending upon 
the shade to be produced. In the lighter 
shades the chrome is in excess; for in- 
stance, an olive green is got by using 
two gallons of bisulphate of chromium 
solution to one gallon of the bisulphate 
of iron solution, both of 12 degrees Tw. 
strength. As the proportion of bisul- 
phate of iron is increased, the browner 
the shade becomes. This bath is used 
cold, and the cloth padded in it in the 
usual way. The goods are then steamed 
in the presence of ammonia, and to fix 
the oxides of chrome and iron com- 
pletely, a hot bath of phosphate of soda 
and carbonate of soda is given. 

oP 

Chins blue style was formerly a very 
common method of printing indigo on 
cotton, so called because the shade pro- 
duced resembled old china ware. Finely 
ground unreduced indigo was mixed 
with deoxidizing bodies and printed on. 
It was then aged, and dipped in clear 
lime water, placed in the copperas vat 
for ten minutes, then put into the lime 
vat again, which in the meantime had 
been raked up and was perfectly turbid. 
From thence it went into the copperas 
vat again, and the treatment alternated 
several times over. At the end of the 
process the pieces were covered with 
slime, which was got rid of as far as 
possible by washing in water. The 
goods were then put into an acid bath 
and left for several hours, so that all the 
iron was taken from the cloth. They 
were then washed and cleared in weak 


soap and warm sours. 


o * 
* 


This process is so curious that one 
wonders how it originated. It produces 
sharp, clear designs, possibly because 
the first bath in clear lime water forms 
insoluble compounds with the thicken- 


3 
: 
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ing of the printing color. From this old 
method, however, a French inventor 
seems to have taken a hint. He uses 
either crude or refined indigo, and mixes 
it up into a printing color with a thick- 
ener, but without any reducing agent. 
After printing, he passes it through hy- 
drosulphate of lime, which reduces the 
indigo on the fibre to white indigo, 
which is reconverted into blue indigo in 
the ordinary way. If this process has 
not been used before, it is simply be- 
cause it is not practicable. It is pos- 
sibly the first idea that would strike 
anybody who wished to print with in- 
digo. A very little knowledge of the 
industry known would convince a prac- 
tical man that it was impossible to pro- 
duce sharp designs by this means. | The 
indigo would most inevitably run a 
little in the hydrosulphite bath. 
sing 

The first use of fluoride of chromium 
and oxalic acid in mordanting wool 
seems to have been recommended when 
Bayers introduced their alizarine cy- 
anine. Since then the use of oxalic acid 
as a mordant assistant has greatly ex- 
tended, and Ganswindt’'s proposal to sub- 
stitute it for tarter in use with bichrome 
has been largely adopted. Korner has 
been making experiments, contrasting 
tartar with oxalic acid, and he not only 
confirms Ganswindt’s proposal, but 
thinks that the use of oxalic acid is still 
not widely enough spread. He claims 
that oxalic acid possesses reducing power 
and tendency to form double sults, in 
even greater proportion than tarter. 
Still, six parts by weight of oxalic acid 
are required to do the work of five parts 
of tartar, but this may be very well 
done, as oxalic acid is much cheaper. 
Korner also insists that oxalic acid gives 
purer and clearer shades thn tartar. 

—— 

Rovusine, a new French composition 
for the dyer and cleaner, seems to be a 
universal cleaning agent. It will take 
out stains of every description, grappling 
easily even with such difficulties a3 oil 
stains, paint, tar, etc., while it is as good 
for furniture as for garments. In fact, 
it will clean perfectly almost anything 


and apparently has no bad effects on the 
most delicate fibres. The composition 
is an emulsion made by mixing four 
parts of sapoline, 65 of water, 35 parts 
of spirits, 894 parts of light benzine 
and 2 parts of essence of mirbane. The 
Sapoline is dissolved in the water and 
the spirits added. Then the benzine is 
mixed in little by little, stirring con- 
stantly until the emulsion has the con- 
si8tency of cream. 

** 

* 

Preparatory treatment with ozone to 
supersede grass bleaching {is attracting 
much attention among German bleach- 
ers. One of the technical papers of the 
Fatherland asserts that a day’s treatment 
with ozone gives equal results as three 
days’ of grass bleaching in summer, or 
even a fortnight’s treatment in winter. 
The cost of an ozone plant to treat a ton 
a day, is put down at about $1500. Jn 
England, at any rate, this would com- 
pare favorably with the hiring of suffi- 
cient meadowland for a big bleach 
works. Of course, there is no question 
of supplanting the usual after-treatment 
with chioride of lime, but it seems prob- 
able from the success of the experi- 
ments in Germany that ozone bleaching 
will quickly become an important in- 
dustry. 

pag 

Kertesz, in the Farber Zeitung, recom- 
mends a dark cutch brown obtained in a 
single dyebath followed by treatment in 
a mixture of bichromate of potash and 
sulphate of copper. The} dyebath is 
made with cutch diamine brown M or 
B, alone, or in a mixture with diamine 
jet black OO or SS and 15 per cent. of 
Glauber’s salt. The goods are entered 
at the boil and treated just as if it was 
a simple cutch bath. The shade is then 
fixed at the boil in a second bath in the 
mixture of bichromate and sulphate of 
copper. An excellent shade of dark 
brown is obtained and is said to have 
excellent staying properties. 

.-* 


. 

A desirable ;black on cotton in the 
sliver or rovings is secured, according to 
the Leipziger, by dyeing two hours at 
the boil with 28 1-2 per cent. of dry ex- 
tract of logwood, 4 parts of cutch, 2 1-4 
of sulphate of copper and 1 of soda. 
The cotton is then lifted and allowed to 
oxidize for four or five hours, then 
passed into a copperas bath and oxidized 
again. The dyebath is not exhausted 
and only requires two-thirds of the in- 
dicated amount of drugs for the second 
lot. 
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apyan. Piekhar dt & Kuttrp ff 


B. Anilin & Soda Fabrik Sp. P. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE. 


COAL TAR DYES and EXTRACTS. 


Alizarine Dyes a Specialty. 





_SORULZE-BERGERAL KOECHL,' « 





LS 


“a Successors to Schulze- -Berge, Koech! &JMovius,ti 
792 |) MURRAY stT., NEV WTorn kz. 


sow wuts oroe ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made by FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M. 


FAST C0 LORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 
ee ae 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ALIZARINE | YF C 
COAL TAR 


IMPORTED BY 


WM. J. MATHESON & CO., LTD. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Providence. 


STAMEORD MW E"GS CO., 


157 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Importers of Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, mite, 


INo. 7 Flatt St... New Work, 


rmmewrnot Acid Magenta, «= 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 

















Aniline Dyes, Arseniate of Soda, Indigo, Cudbear, 
Aniline Oil, Chlorate of Potash, Indigo Extract, Picric Acid, 
Aniline Salts, Yellow Prussiate “ Archil) Liquor, Zink Auxiliary, 


Chemicals, Ete 


Hudderfield, ENGLAND BRANCHES: 
WORKS: Wakefield, ” a BOSTON, 367 Atlantic Ave 
Rouen, FRANCE, Brooklyn, N. Y. PHILAPELPHI A, 45 N. Front St 
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FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Hamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Kenzie St. Chicago 
Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 
Sole agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Works, ALBANY, N. Y 


—SYKES & STREET, 


Aniline Colors, Dye Wood Extracts, Etc. 


85 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCHES: 35 INDIA STREET, BOSTON. 43 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO., °° New’ Yoni! °*” 
Sole Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 














Cotton Printing Specialties, Fast One Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors. 
134 Chestnut Street, e i Milk Street, 
Philadelphia. Branch Houses: Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


EAL, LE & CO. 


sesame at Aniline Colors, ce 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 38 South Second Street. BOSTON, 463 At ic Avenue. 


WW. WW. HANNA, 


Buffalo Aniline Colors, 


50 and 52 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 
22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, “=... 


O. S. JANNEYT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, Sicily Sumac, Tumeric, China Clay, ete, 


AND DEALERS IN 


DYESTUFFsS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS. 


TS FOR 








AND 





WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Lro., onee, ‘aa. EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR, 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO.,, MORDANTS | AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ETC, 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE “WORKS CO., cE CLAYS FOR POTTER 
MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY €O., Lro., es ts 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., Burrato, N. Y., . eee 
SCHILL & SEILACHER, Sturtaaar, Geamany jae Geo 


No. 70 Kicey STeEeEer, Nos. 8 and 10 Letitia STREET, 


Boston. Philadelphia. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline < Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILIAINE OTLS AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 





Cc resylblue, on pat da. ) “ y Cotton Thio Versuvine, Be. } On ~ » for cotton 
BB ' olutely ‘ Brown, BB. ar “7 fee few »ds 
RR" { "ie t to oe Yellow, R. wool ind cotton, 

Cc reaylviolet “ ) Sunlight. 06 Orange, G. ) silk and cotton. 


Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, $s ‘Soon, suse 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS. PAT D. 


George S. Coyne, ~ —, 


and Dyestuffs. 





214-216 N. Delaware — enu | P 
Stores: 116 N. Front Str Pantie ie oom a hy os wrerot, 
he 1 Works arbonate o otash, 
Chester Chemica or iia is Glautara Galt ame on 


Nitrate of Iron. 


F. EK. TRAIT 7 (0 BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO.., 


=a — & G — ~y-a Baltimore, me. 
Im pe yriers of a cia s for Dyers, and 


Alizarine and Aniline Colors ~~ 


Ti 
‘ oO Mu 
Sole Manufacturers of Nitrate OF Iron ® ee ony 7 ate ‘A nal 
pride ¢ srs’ Size 








ONE 5 [| - [} 

DIP | cine yes. 5 JONATHAN aaabaant 
atONE-MALF tin eeu. er ere Fankhausine, wes 
172-178 Purchase Street, BOSTON, MATS ory > Lee Sa 


Anchor Color Mfg. Co.’s 


B h Office 11 Wa on > 
ranch ic oy b A te “y ‘ i x. ¢. ao Fast chrome Colors. 
ealer Anilines. 
WW HARNA, Agent, 50 & 52M Front St Philadelphe eSerect, Pi 


229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO., 


25 and 27 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


CUTCH, OXALIC ACID, CAUSTIC POTASH, 


Blue Vitriol, Carb. Potash, 


Chlorate of Potash, Caustic Soda, Arsenic, Shellac, 
Ceylon _| and_Cochin_ Cox Cocoanut Oil. 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 


383 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, 


Importers of Celebrated “Golden Fleece” Extra Refined Con- 
centrated 98 per cent. 


Powdered Caustic Soda. Lt Vi. 
J. JAECK BROS.,  srooxivn, ny. y, 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Cai mine, Indigotine, Refined Indigo, Dressing, Softening, 
Bichloride of Tin, Bisulphide of Soda, 

















i 
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COMMERCIAL LACTIC ACID MORDANT. 


Original Manufacturers and Introducers 


GILBERT BROS. & CO., 


202-204 Purchase Street, Boston. 
BHEACEHI c& COMPANY, 


Martford, Conn... and 372 & 374 Atlantic ve. 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD ‘MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck- 
low’s Dveing Extracts. J. R. G. Cochineal, Ete 


PH. H. KARCHER & 60., J. M. Beckett & Son's tiienren 


and FASTER 


Importers and Commission Merchants of | Pigment Colors than any 
others. 
Dye Stuffs, Extracts,| cas. a. JoHNSON & CO., 


Chemicals Etc. Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile Trade]Supplies, 
5 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
14 Cedar St., - + NEW YORK. | 14 Dey St, N.Y. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. 


L.C. KING & COMPANY, 


Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, Acetates of Lime and Soda, Sugars of Lead, Sicily Sumac, 
Prussiate of Potash. 


171 Front Street, - NEW YORE. 
AT LAST Union Goods and Hosiery made of Cotton and Wool in any propor 
tion can be dyed a good serviceable aes in One Operation with the 
Save Time, L: 


Steam, T youbie aa 
Expense of Speck aum Ba ne- aC 
Dyeing. 


Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Address, 
NAUMEKEAG DYE COMPANY, - Salem, Mass. 


F. G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT, 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
WORKS: rr USHING, L. 184 Front St., NEW YORK. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton,;,Wool 

and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applica- 

tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 

Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 
* * and Hemg tine Mordants, Etc. 


Merchants Sample Card Co. 


COLOR CARDS 
for manufacturers of 


ANILINE DYES 


and Colors of Every Description. 



































Any desired style made in the neatest and most 
accurate manner. 

Dyes shown on wool, cotton or silk in any shape 
or form. 


79 and 81 CROSBY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The on On Chemical Fie Pll aa 
esa | GRO. fn BURKHARDT'S SONS’ 


— i y m4 ee in 
the Market 


i Endorsed by 
hi 


i 


underwriters 
ry Pa ail eq 
" 





igh: MYERS, 


9 Strawberry 
Street, 


— le et hia 


THOS. A. HARRIS’ PATENT DEVICE Cedar Tank Factory 


For Protecting the Bolts of Square Vats 
and Tubs from Coresion. Bolts furnished. 2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 


Rights for sale and royalties arranged. PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 
WM. H. BURKHARDT & C0., 


240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Tank and Yat Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Sprite. 











Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxe 
Bleaching Tubs, Blue Vats, Boiling Keirs 
ete eee oe - TANKS. any 
capacity orshape, tor factoric dwellings 
villages, farm-~ oie + a send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guarantee Satisfaction, 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


























Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with sy able Lugs an + Ate Rods with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 

<ryvixc WIND MILLS 
DEFYING « 


Most durable, always satisfactory. They are working in 
every country on earth. 








Office and Salesrooms: 


lt John St, N. Y. City. 


Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 


Seamless Cast lron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No leaking. No boiling over. No waste of 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circular “8. 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMOS EH. HALL, 


Cedar Vat, and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS AND TUBS used by 


Dyers, Bleachers, Millis, Factories, etc. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





























PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND})WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
American Stave & Cooperage Co. 


Manutacturers of Cedar, Cypress, Pine or Oak 


ROUND AND SQUARE TANKS 


Of any Shape or Capacity. 
CASKS, HOGSHEADS, BARRELS and KEGS. 


6 Drayton &St., 66 Broad St.. 160 State St., 
SAVANNAH, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 











Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





Established 17858. 


JOSEPH OAT 0 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 





CHAS. BRABENDER, Seon., 


PATTERSON COPPER WORKS, 


Manufacturer of 


Copper Work for Dyers, 


Silk Finishers, Chemical Works, 
etc., Vacumm Pans, and Copper 
Apparatus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers, Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles, Steam Coils in 





Copper Swing D: 
oe tre Preme 


Copper and Iron. Estimates furnished to all parts of the coun- 


try. 





GUN MILLYARD, PATERSON, N. J. 


Telephone 240, 
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CHAS R EARLE, Pri i M. W GARDINER, JRK.. Sec’y 
Hoe W C ARNOLD, Agent 


PHENIX RON “ee Ni nag 
Manufacturers of 


Calsnders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells a Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching: Dyeing Machinery 


i aa « Machine ae, oe ifting, Pulle rearing drauliec Presses, Tenter Drying Machines 
geing Bx E Y ansion P lie He fins worth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Ms achines, irate p . ars, Che ath ¢ utting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
tton Finishing Machinery, 


end Sol wher not NT ACE POUR FEED PUMP. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Our SEWING MACHINES are heaviest and strongest made. Will sew all kinds cotton 
and woolen goods, wet or dry, very finest to stitch 1 inches long. Send tor circular. 


SOMERVILLE, Near Boston), MASS. Fitchburg Railroad 


COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 


For CALICO PRINTERS and DYERS. 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847 INCORPORATED I> 


JOHN HOPE & SONS 
ENGRAVING AND MF@QG. CoO., 


Engravers to Silk, Calico, Oil Cloth, and General FABRIC PRINTERS. 


——BUILDERS OF—— 

















Pantagraph, Mill Engraving and Grounding Machines, 
urning Off, Polishing and Dead Center Lathes, Clamps, Die Blocks, Diamond ,Point: 
Zine, Gravers, and other Engravers’ Supplies. 
STEEL AND COPPER PLATE RULING MACHINES. 
BLMWWwOoonL, = PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Ete. 





Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PASTON co O'NEILL IL, 
129 Bread Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 





Originators of the Weldless Forged Steel Cylinde:. Dials, and Cylinders all sizes up te 
%4 inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, Seamless Knitters, etc. The Finest that can 
be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 


Franz & Pope Knitting Machine Co., 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. Z , a a EL 











Original builders of Seamless Knitters. 





WE STILL Automatic 
LEAD} ~~ — Seamless Knitters, 
— Loopers, Steam Presses, 
Hosiery Brushing Machines, Ribbers, 


) ff” CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1001, Elisworth Bldg. j j 
01, Elisworth Bldg. Mitten Machines, etc. 
Complete Hosiery Mill Outfits. Builders of Knitting Machinery for Special Purposes 


ALL MACHINES GUARANTEED. 
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Knit. 


New Mills 

—*CONNECTICUT, Long Hill. It is C. E. 
Radcliff who will rebuild the knitting mil 
of Radcliff Bros., burned in December. The 
product will be fleece linings. There will be 
three double tables, power being steam and 
water. 


—GEORGIA, Atlanta. The'Dixie Knitting 
Co., ot which 8S. A. Magill is proprietor, 
started Sept. 2nd with 20 machines. 


—MARYLAND, Williamsport. Henry 
Thompson is interested in the establishment 
of a new hosiery mill at this place. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. Rand Bros. 
have bought the Forrister property on 
Morse St., and will put up a building for the 
manufacture of women’s underwear. 


—NEw HAMPSHIRE, Laconia. The O'Shea 
Bros. (Laconia Knitting Co) are to put up 
a factory of theirown on New Salem St. It 
will be 82x44 feet, three stories high. 


—NEW YORK, Amsterdam. The mill which 
we some time ago noted would be built by 
A. V. Morris, has been begun,and will be 
occupied by the Silver Lake Knitting Co., a 
new concern of which H. H. Trent is treas- 
urer. 


—NEwW YORK, Cohoes. We have the report 
that Lyons & Craig are interested in starting 
anew knitting mill for the manufacture of 
fine goods, on Ontario St. 


—NEw YorK, Elmira. The Jennings Knit 
ting Mills, a new organization, is to build a 
factory 230x35 feet, four stories high. Robt 
G. Jennings is to be the manager. Rib knit 
goods will be made, and about 250 hands 
employed. Nov. lst is the date named for 
starting. 


—NEW ‘YORK, Fonda. J. H. Carroll and 
Daniel Scullen, of Cohoes, have leased the 
knitting mill building, owned by Schanaban, 
Briggs & Co., and will start same up in the 
manufacture of knit goods. The firm will 
be known as J. H. Carrol) & Co. They will 
employ about seventy hands. 


—*NEW YORK, Gloversville. The Glovers 
ville Knitting Co. has filed articles of incor 
poration. It is expected to begin operations 
about Dec Ist. with 100 employees. Among 
those interested as directors ure L. M. Lit 
tauer, Jas. L. Burr and Seth C. Burton. Site 
of the mill has not yet been selected. 


—*New YORK, Potsdam. All the stock of 
the Potsdam Knitting Co has now been 
taken. E. A. Herrick, of Cohoes, has been 
engaged as superintendent, and aten years’ 
lense of the milk sugar factory has been 
taken. The buildings will be altered, giving 
a floor space of about 24,000 square feet. 
About 100 hands will be emloved when the 
mill is started up in December. 


—NEW YORK, Waterford. The new mill of 
the Ford Knitting Co. to replace its burned 
structure, will be 325x150 feet, four stories 
high. Site selected is Third St. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Weldon. The Roanoke 
Rapids Power Co. are placing machinery in 
their new knitting mill which they are build 
ing near here. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Boyerstown. Concern 
ing the new Knitting mill which we some 
time ago reported, we are informed by Geo 
W. Unger that he will start about Oct. Ist, 
and that he will manufacture ladies’ under. 
wear. Five knitting machines will be in- 
stalled, 








TEE 
CM AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER 


for SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





This machine is entirely past the 
experimental stage. 

The method of transferring tops more 
practical than changing cylinders. 

Machine will produce anything from a 
short foot to the longest hose without 
substituting or changing any parts 
whatever. 

Extra thread in heel does not show in 
instep. 

In a wool hose a cotton, merino or silk 
re-inforcing thread may be used as it is 
positively thrown in on the first course 
of the heel and toe and as positively 
taken out on the last course. 

Stitch automatically loosened in heel 
and toe to accomodate any size of rein- 
forcing thread. : 

Seam in heel and toe remarkably strong 
and close and heel is large and full, 
Runs equally well on any grade of goods. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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Tho “STANDARD 8° 


Automatic 
Knitting Machine. 


po 


— < 














FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


THE STANDARD MACHINE (CO., 


508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—PENNSYLVANIA, Schuylkill Haven. It is 
reported that Al. Kline has bought a lot on 
which he will build an underwear factory. 


-*TENNESSEK, Sweetwater The Mascot 
Knitting Mills, the new concern we recently 
reported as having begun building, will 
principally manufacture men’s seamless 
hose, and hopes to begin oper 


tions about 
Oct. 15th, with a score of hands and us many 
knitting machines Viant will cost ubout 
$7500. The concern will not be incorporated 


—VERMONT, Bennington Lyons Bros.’ 
mill, which has stood unoccupied for a num 
ber of years, is being thoroughly repaired 
for occupancy, and it is said will be used 
for a knitting mill. 


—*VERMONT, Brattleboro. Burke & Pigeon 
the new hosiery concern recently noted, has 
begun a tactory on Frost place, two stories 
high, 40x28. 





Ealargements and Improvements. 


—NEW YORK, Little Falls. Robert Mackin 
non is soon to build a 60 foot extension to 
his knitting mill. Next year he will tear 
down the large storage building and build a 
large mill on the sit« 


—NEW YORK, Perry. Itis reported that the 
Perry Knitting Mill Co. will soon build an 
uddition to its plant 


—PrNNSYLVANIA, Auburn. W. H. Dieffen 
derfer & Co.are to install an electric light 
plant andl also are to add several new auto 
matic machines. 


—NEW YORK, Amsterdam. Gardiner & 
Warring, West End Knitting Mill, this week 
began an addition 50x125 teet. The capacity 
will be about doublk 


—NEW YORK, Newport. West Bros. are en 
larging their knitting mill by the enlarge 
ment of two stories and a basement they 
are also putting up a four-story tower for an 
elevator. 


—NEW YorK, Troy. Commercial Knitting 
Co, will build an addition to its plant, which 
will call tor 50 more employees 


—NEW YORK, Troy The Commercial Knit- 
ting Mills (East Side is building a large 
storage reservoir 


—*NEW YORK, Utica. The new building of 
the Oneita Knitting Mill, recently noted, 
will be a storehouse, four stories high. 


—NEwW YorRK, Waterford. The Kavanaugh 
Knitting Mill has begun an addition 

—ONTARIO, Hamilton. The Eagle Knitting 
Mills are to be enlarged 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Phoenixville Byrnes, 
Parsons & Co., underwear manufacturers, 
will build an addition four high, 
50x 150 feet, largely increasing their output 


stories 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. The addition 
to the Lackawanna Knitting Mills, recently 
noted, will be principally devoted to stor 
age. 


—VERMONT, Bennington The Valentine 
Knitting Co. is arranging t 
capacity by putting in a 125 bh. p 


to double its steam 
‘neine, 


Mills Starting Up 
—GEORGIA, Athens The Burke Hosiery 
Co. has begun operations with 25 machines. 


-NEW HAMPSHIRE, Claremont. Th 
hosiery mill has begun operations 


Bailey 


THE 


KEY STONE 
KNITTER 


For Seamless Hosiery. 





CYLINDERS 


Forged 
Steel 


With bevel top for pertecting the stitch 
in the plain fabric and closing the gore 
in the heel and toe. 


Automatie Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, 
Steam Presses, etc. 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mant’ Co., 
1711-13-15 RANDOLPH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N. HM. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self Oiling Brackets. 


Pay! Te BAT. T.OU 
J=85 i>Automatio Ribbed Knitting Machine 


Built with Sectional Cam 
Ring and the most perfect 
weight take-up. Best, Strong 
estand Most Durable Machine 
Two Feed Double Knee Machines. 
We can add to our own or other 
makes now inuse. Also Brushing 
Machines, Lewis Jones, Bristol, Pa 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat- Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


A ite ymatio. we alt and Le » CC ours » Mac aine & or Sock To New 
ircular ipes with We elt, A Ce and Str rotea (Ae utc 
7 atic ), fe rsh irt Cuffs, Sc ek TO ps * Ho ae Le os, Wristers, etc. 


All Linde of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Mi » Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. BRINTON & CoO., 


ors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 








Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


UNDERWEHAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 


giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and th pe e its of merit not to be found in any 
othe " ety le machine for 


SWEATERS. 
UNDERWEAR, 


LEGGINS. 
ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 





Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 
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—NEW YORK, Cohoes. The Erie 
Mill which has been closed for ten weeks, 
has just resumed operations. During the 
shut down new machinery has been put in 
and other improvements made. 


—NEW YoOrRK, Lansingburg. The tna 
Hosiery Mills are again in swing after a two 
weeks’ respite. 


—NEW YORK, Rome. The new knitting 
mill of the Rome Textile Mfg. Co. has begun 
operations. 


—NEW YORK, Stillwater. Newland, Denni 
son & Co,’s knitting mill has resumed opera 
tion after a two weeks shut down caused by 
strike of the winders. The operatives went 
back at old prices. 


—NEW YORK, Stittville. The Empire Knit 
ting Mills resumed work this week, after a 
month’s shut down. 


-PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. The Key- 
stone Hosiery Works, west end, bave re 
sumed operations, atter a two weeks’ idle 
ness. 


Fire Pails, 
taken of the 


William R. 
Myers air- 


Particular notice should be 


announcement in this issue of 

Myers, patentee and maker of the 
tight chemical fire pail. From a 
examination of the pail, we should say that 


well founded, and 


personal 


the inventor’s claims are 
that the article possesses decided value as 4@ 
safeguard The illustration 
given in the card does not fully c the 
strong features of,the pail, hence a descrip 
tive circular has been prepared, Itcontains 


against fire. 


onvey 


testimonials from a dozen or more leading 
Philadelphia 
adopted them, the list 
the largest concerns in that 

ers pail is galvanized metal, 
side to prevent the chemical from destroying 


by a 


establishments who have 
some of 
The My 


enameled in 


embracing 


city. 


the metal, and is hermetically sealed 
waterproof paper, which is held in its place 
by a steel wire, and is made tight by sealing 
it to the the the pail, 
which covering is easily broken by the hand 


when required for use. It requires no re 


enamel on inside of 


filling, as it cannot evaporate, and is charged 
with achemical compound. The compound, 
cannot 


the 


told, contains acids and 


the delicate 


we are no 
injure 


skin. 


most fabrics, nor 


Mill Brushes. 


the 
has moved his factory and show room from 
Callowhill St. to 15! North 4th St., Philadel. 
phia. His new quarters are larger, and in 
every way 
increasing his facilities for 
of mill Worsted 
and finishing works have been 
of the Cocker brushes, 


Thomas Cocker, brash manufacturer 


beside 
the 
manufacturers 


more attractive, greatly 
production 
brushes. 
large 


and the attention of 


users 


such concerns is directed to his ecard in our 
mill supply pages. By faithful attention to 
this single specialty, Mr. has built a 
successful business, and his change of 
marks a long stepupward. 


Cocker 


base 


Knitting 


AUTOMATIC 


SEAMLESS KNITTER 


For Seamless 


Grades. 


BEST QUALITY FABRIC. 
LARGEST PRODUCTION. 
SMALLEST COST FOR LABOR. 


making Hosiery of all 





wesste? BMP, L086 Ce Pans 4 


Plain and Automatic Machinery 


For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Com 
bination Suits, Skirts, Tights, Shirt§Borders, 


Cuffs, Sl eves, Tops for Half-lose, 
Etc. 


ALL OUR MACHINERY 
GUARANTEED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


NATIONAL 


‘Automatic Knitter Co., 


724, 726 and 728 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hosiery, 
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Why do Knitting-Machine Builders Try to 
Produce a Machine to 
Make a 


BRANSON Sock? 


JAS. L. BRANSON, 


OF THE BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
Soc st. John, St., PFPhiladciphia, 
Ke the original inventor and manufacturer of this class of 


Machines, and. like most originators, manages to keep ahead 
of all imitators. Send for Circular A 

















JOHN S. PALMER, STEPHEN A. ASHMAN, 


Manufacturer ot 


PAPER BOXES ‘z.stererx ana | Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


Textile Goods. 
Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods For Knitting Machinery, 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 





“CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 
—n “A a om % 


ot 


PaTeayT too 
ICIRCULAR. KNITTING MACHINES, 
Cota WINDERS, &c caer 
COHOES,ALBANY CO.,N. 1. Paes 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Kncased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS, CHAINS, JACKS, ETC. 


If interested, address 


W. STAFFORD & CO., West Mill St., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Novelty Knitting Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AO ae L SPRI N C N EEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AND OTHER NOVELTY ATTACHMENTS 


BURR WH EELS With Removable Hardened Wings, Shafting 
Hangers, Pulleys, Ete. 


F. L. WIGGIN, Proprietor, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Mill Furnisher. 


Attention is called tothe card on another 
page, of Harry E. Bell, successor to the well 
known mill furnishing house of D. B. 
Douglass & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Bell con 
established business, which 
of our leading 


tinues a well 
has for years supplied many 
textile mills. His relates 
Bridesburg machinery, mill dusters, drop 
box pickers and braided bandings, the last 
named a leading specialty. A list 
mill auxilliaries is his catalogue, 
had on application. This in 
and worsted 


card to parts of 


long of 


given in 
which can be 
cludes second hand machinery 
supplies, felt and fibre was'.ers, leather and 
cotton aprons, roller leather, ‘combs, caps, 
spindles, tubes and flyers, pulleys, castings, 
band hooks, ete 


» Phila 


wiping towels, isinglass, 
His headquarters are 201 Church St 
de)phia. 


This Came With His Check. 


small in size, but 


The TEXTILE WORLD is 
great for those who rea 

For knowledge 1s the power that{turns the 
wheel which brings to us our feed. 

So send along a copy soon, that I may scan 
it o’er, 

I want to keep up with 
nothing more. 


the times; a dyer, 


—The Watchman Check Co., 


Columbus, Obio, has reason to expect a flat 


Pneumatic 


tering sale of its devices during the fall and 
winter. Its entire of clerks 
gaged several days in August, in addressing 
Jetters of inquiry to 
United States 


force was en- 
prospective customers 
Canada, 
were in the 
The hundreds 
the 


throughout the and 
as to whether or not they 
m rket for watchman checks 
of exceeded 


sunguine expectations. 


still 


answers received, most 


—John Chase & Son’s mill in North Oxford, 
Mass., which at a reasonable 
price, is admirably adapted for 
spinning or any kind of woolen manutac- 
turing. The property is divided in 
sections about 500 feet apart. The mills are 
in good condition with tenement houses, and 
power trust 
The factories will be sold, w ith, or 


is for sale 


worsted 


two 


water which is thoroughly 
worthy. 
without machinery. 

—The 
& Paper Co., at 
river, are being 
The company 
vating a large mill pit from solid rock, and 
erecting large, substantial brick buildings 
on the most plans. They have 
contracted with|the James Leffel Co 
Springfield, Ohio, for 15 large Samson tur 
bine water wheels, which will be in position 
in November. 


new millof the Grand Rapids Pulp 
Bearin, on the Wisconsin 
rapidly pushed forward. 


is constructing a dam, exca 


approved 


. of 





—The Assabet Mfg. Co., of Maynard, Mass,, 
has just added a high frame picker feed of | 
improved construction, built by Geo. §, 
Harwood & Son, Boston. | 


Also New Champion 
Crochet Mach 


ing and 


*hines 
descriptions. 


1822-26 Manor Streets. 


North Fifth, and 


wiaesyg 


<2 


REMOVED to *”” 


\ 


CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds. 





WE NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 


To prevent the needle from picking up the brass 


nor special mechanism to prevent injury to the 
yrass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 
anywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & CoO.. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher Sts., Phila. Pa 





Improved Ribbed 


Underwear Machines, 


zh Grade 


Automatic Take-up 
Sectional Dial Cap 
tional Cylinder Ring 
open for 
Inspection 
Rigid Dial Support 
Royal Rib 
Plain Fancy 


Border Machines 


Sleevers 


and 


lose Welt 
eaters, Skirts, 
Caps 
and Jerseys, 
Needles as Nye 
ck and Snyder’ & 
, and other Standard 


A Better 
Less Money 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


S35 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Sole Selling Agents. 


Machine fo 
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GEO. W. PAYNE & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WINDERS «w: 


Hosiery Manufacturers. 
Wind from cop, skein or 
bobbin. 


Improved Upright Spoolers, 
Doubling Spoolers, 

Quillers, Ete. 

We make a complete line 

— of this machinery, and have 

hundreds of machines in sat- 

isfactory operation all over 


the country. We invite cor 
respondence, 


my RIBBED ANKLETS 


for Canton and Jean Drawers made to order. 





Rib Knitting Machinery 
Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Rib Machinery Supplies of all Kinds. 


Collarette Attachment. Patent Springs for Dry 
ng Boards. 


CHARLES COOPER’S 


MACHINE and NEEDLE WORKS, 


B h St 
PR ede, Ney, Bennington, Vt 


CYCLONE 7 DRYERS 


re) 





For Stockings, Underwear, Stock, 


YARNS, CLOTH, ETC. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Textile Machinery Co., 


Hancock Street 
above 


Lehigh Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. == 











I815-21 Taycor St. 
Jos. 1 PEaRSO OLE ata Pula 
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—Thomas Kennedy has bought the busi- 
ness and patents of the late N. Hl. 
knitting machinery 
hoes, N. Y. Mr. Kennedy has 
experience in building and _ repairing 
special knitting and corset machinery, and 
is well situated to supply anything in that 
line at short notice. 


Bruce, 
Co- 


long 


manufacturer, of 
had 


—The N. Spencer Thomas Co., of Elmira, 
N. Y., 36 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, and 
168 170 Oliver St., Boston, has issued a usetul 
and attractive sample card, which the trade 
should write for. It displays 32 
dyed on cotton knit with 
pany’s one dip dyes and mordants. 


samples 
the com 

flalf of 
these are delicate shades—handsome 
modes and grays. The are 
light lilacs, pinks, blacks and navy blues. 
All are well adapted for balbriggans and 
are fast to light and washing. The product 
is sold in powder form and is dyed in a 
neutral bath. 


goods, 


tans, 


others pretty, 


—The new Acme Woolen Mill Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has just put in anumber of new 
“Furbush” double shoddy cards, from the 
Furbush Co., Philadelphia. 


—Almost every city has some hotel which 
is inseparably connected with the name of 
the place in the mind of the average travel- 
ler. The Palmer House is linked with Chi- 
cago. This popular hotel has recently made 
a reduction in prices on many of its rooms, 
on both the American and European plans, 
and at the same time has improved its ser- 
vice. It was never in a 
than now. 


better condition 


—Mr. Friedberger informs us that a manu 
facturer of edgings has written the trade 
that suit had brought against Fried- 
berger for alleged infringement on certain 
letters patent. The following letter has been 
sent out by Mr. Friedberger to his trade, and 
will prove of general interest 

“We understand that F. A. Byram has 
been sending letters out to the trade, stating 
that he had commenced an action for injune. 
tion and damages against infringe 
ment on certain letters patent on an alleged 
wheel trimming. 

“In connection with this matter, we desire 
to state that the wheel pattern has been in 
use for over thirty yearsfin one 
another by the knit goods trade. This party 
is not the originator of this wheel trimming 
as applied to edgings for trimming under- 
wear, we made the pattern for this purpose 
three years prior to his application for a 
patent. 

“We have put the matter in the bands of 
Messrs. Harding & Harding, who are con. 
sidered the ablest patent attorneys in the 
United States, and who have advised us that 
there is no ground fora suit againstus. In 
conclusion, would state that we guarantee 


every protection to all users of our wheel 
trimming or any other patterns which the 
trade may purchase of us, and we are fully 
prepared to prove our case conclusively in 
any court, and furtiermore, we guarantee 
deliveries of any quantity contracted for.” 


been 


us for 


form or 


WM. COREY Co.., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior 222 


The Best Hosiery Needle in the market. 


Manutactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 
| BOYAL T. rv zs. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF ALL KENDS OF 


SPRING 


Knitting Needles 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
Patented May 6. 1890.) 
Manchester Green, - 
All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STAR NEEDLE CO, 

Spring Knitting Need.es oo 
and Points from the 
Best Cast Steel, Sa- iy 


tisfaction Guaran- 
teed, Fa 

















Conn, 
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New Britain, Conn. dy 
Stanton & Lewis, * * a9 
Central Steam Forge. 


Special Machinery for Forging Weldless 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. Dials of best 
Steel to order. 


S.K. Paramore 
Manager, 








318 Branch 
Street, 
Philade!phia, 
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PRE EMINENTL! AND TNDISPUTABLY 


SUPERIOR to all other makes. 


Friedberger’s Standard 
EBDGINGS Sand BRAIDS. 


The manufacturer of Jersey Ribbed underwear finds it advantageous in every way 
to buy our goods: 


BECAUSE—We are the largest producers of this class of goods; our 
output exceeds that of all other mills combined. 


BECAUSE—We have every facility and appliance for making goods 
properly and quickly. 

BECAUSE—We can and do fill orders quicker than anyone else. 

BECAUSE—We can fill any order, no matter how large, for any 
pattern edging produced. 

BECAUSE—We make the only perfect wheel trimmings on the market, 
guarantee every protection to buyers of same, and further- 
more guarantee deliveries of any quantity contracted for. 

BECAUSE—We made and sold the Wheel Trimming 4 years before 
any application for a patent. 

BECAUSE-—We don’t take any patents out on our Edgings, as all 
patterns in this class of goods are simply old ideas revamped 
and adapted for the purpose. Anyone is welcome to make 
our patterns, ‘‘if they know how.’’ 

BECAUSE—We understand the requirements of the trade and make our 
goods equal to those requirements in every respect. 

BECAUSE—We are the ORIGINATORS of these goods; we employ the 
ablest people to be had; our ORGANIZATION is PERFECT, 
our FACILITIES UNEQUALLED. 

BECAUSE— We give all our TIME, ATTENTION and ENERGY to, and 
make nothing but BRAIDS and EDGINGS, and will never 
embark in making Jersey Ribbed Underwear, as some other 
Edging makers have done. 

BECAUSE— We are alwaysON DECK, Day and Night, ready to serve you. 

BECAUSE—We wind our goods on any size spool desired, either end to 
feed off as wanted. 

BECAUSE—IN A WORD, WE UNDERSTAND OUR BUSINESS IN 
EVERY DETAIL. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION, - 1.800.000 YARDS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


CERMANTOWN, - PHILADELPHIA. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges 


of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, 


Horse 


Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


133 Sheldon St.. 


HARTFORD, CONN 





PERSEVERANCE Mitts. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Spool Tapes a Specialty. 
For Overshirts 


LAGINGS on rrr 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 84 Leonard st., ¥. Y. 
BUSCH & Ll NN, 


Fabric Trimmers, “ents, 


And Experimental Work 
General Repairs for all Sewing 


120 NORTH 7TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


set Knitting Mill opera 
and Mfg. Co 








The extensive 20 
ted by the Gleason Knitting 


LOCATED IN SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


estute 
for sale ata 
‘ation with 


Steam and water power. Real 
rights, machinery, tools, ete., 
great bargain. Advantageous loc 
splendid shipping facilitie 
Address, 


F, W. BELMONT, 150 Broadway, N. Y., 


or E. P. GLEASON, Owner, 20 W. Houston St., N.Y. 


*, water 


s and cheap labor, 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat kunt tng ee 


| 
Machines. 


| For Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle Stock 

ings, Sweaters with any names or figures, 

Fancy Nopped Pattern Jackets, Ladies’ 
s, Mittens, Tam o’Shanters, etc. 
automatic 4 or 6 section Sweater 
with double mechanism for dou 
with or without automa 


| Skirts, Sleeve 
Full 
Machine, 
ble production, 
tic widening without 
shaped sleeves, etc.) 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


1533 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 


any stopping (for 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Over 150,000 H. P. in use. 45,000 H. P. sold in 1892. 

Absolutely sate at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con- 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en- 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for reyairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3 N ! d $s dard 
BURNHAM’S ei rursine.. 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 


Christiana Machine Co, “™i* 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 


TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light o1 Heavy Service. 

Globe Outer-Cases and special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARINGof all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS and everything 
required for a complete POWER PLANT. 


























































SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Designs and Estimates Furnished on 


Mention this paper 





Application. Send for Catalague. 


Philadelphia Machine Screw Works, 


Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL 


MACHINE SCREWS AND STUDS 


of Every Description..... 


Nos. 624-626 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHOADS & SaNs 


MANUFACTURERS a 


LEATHER BELT 


239 MARKET ST PHILADELPHIA. WILIMINGTON. DEL. <3 
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POWER DEPARTMENT 


Failures and Suspensions. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Haverhill. Daniels & 
Warburton (Haverhill Turkish Towell Mfg. 
Co.) have gone into insolvency. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence. Saghomme 
& Byers, of North Andover, have made an 
assignment to Harry R. Dow, of this city, for 
the benefit of their creditors. The firm has 
been engaged in weaving cloth and dyeing 
cloth and yarns. The dyeing department 
has been remunerative, but the weaving de- 
partment has not been successful. The 
greater part of their assets consist of ma 
chinery and fixtures and manufactured 
goods in hands of commission house. The 
assets are covered by mortgages and liens 
for advances to their full value. It is ex 
pected, however, that an “arrangement can 
be made which will enable the assignee to 
pay a dividend, the amount of which is not 
yet ascertained, to those unsecured credi- 
tors who assent to the assignment 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Newbern. The New 
bern Knitting Mills started in Nov. 92, have 
been closed on a judgement tor $4000 in favor 
of L. H. Cutler. 


Fires. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Clinton. A spark gen 
erated by a picker in the Clinton Worsted 
Mill did about $2000 damage the 10th. The 
loss onthe buildings was only about $400, 
balance being on machinery, stock, etc. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. Fire in the 
storehouse of the Tremont & Suffolk Cotton 
Corporation this week, caused the damage 
of nearly $50,000. 


-NEw YORK, Amsterdam. Voorhees & 
Zeist’s kintting mill was damaged $2500 by 
fire afew days ago. The loss is covered by 
insurance. 


—ONTARIO, Teeswater. Wim. Zinger’s 
woolen mill was partly destroyed by fire 
Aug. Spontaneous combustion supposed 
to be the « ause. Loss $4000; insurance $2200, 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. Fire in 
the picking room ot the Chambe srsburg 
Woolen Co. caused a loss of $4000 which was 
fully covered by insurance. The building 
wus totally destroyed. The company will 
tear down the ruins and erect a new brick 
building 45x10 feet, which will be equipped 
with new machinery. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
side mill, which for eight years has lain 
idle, was burned August 6th, two weeks 
after it had been started as a cordage fac 
tory. The main mill, valued at $20,000 is ny 
complete loss. : silks 


The John Gart- 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Fire did 
$1500 worth of damage this week in the dye 
house of Wm. Roseng. Fully insured 
Cause isa mystery. All the machine ry on 
the first hoor will require over hauling. 


t ro its already large plant, the Harrison 
Yarn & Dyeing Co., Pawtucket, I., has 
ad led a three story wooden building, having 
300 square feet on each floor. The concern 
oo put in considerable worsted machine ry 
and will be able to increase its business ; at 
least 25 per cent. ; 


—Friedberger’s Mills, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturing the Frie \dberge r 
standard edgings and braids for trimming 
jersey ribbed underwear, have materially 
increased their output, and are now running 
120 hours a week. . 





OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
BLECTRIiIcitTy. 


First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR IT 


IS FROM YOUR MILL 


BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and 


Estimates. 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHENECTADY, IN 
SALES OFFICES: 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York. we # 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

P Siemkphie, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md 


Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Omaha, Neb 

og ol ity, Mo. 
~t? > Mo. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Helena, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 

San Francisco, Cal 
Portland, Ore. 


—— — Senaneuinhe. 
FOREIGN DEPT: | New York Oviice "a Broad St. 
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rv COMPANY, Engineers, “ss.” 


Kelipse Corliss atin 


40 TO 2000 H. P., ALL STYLES, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF 
‘ = , Steam Boilers, High Speed Automatic Engines, 
(Tandem Compound.) and Ice-Making Machinery, 
Steam Plants for Factories Furnished Complete. 
SCREEN EFEIiEL.D 


* STEAM ENGINE WORKS, 


Established 1874. 





Manufacturers of 
Greenfield Stationary, Portable and Yacht 


ENCINES and BOILERS. 


Also Horizontal, Automatic and Variable 
Cut-Off Engines 


Sizes from 8 to 75 Horse Power. 
Also Vertical and Horizontal and Marine Boilers. 
Steam Pumps and Adams’ Grate Bars. 


—- Al G. & G. GREENFIELD, East Newark, N. J. 








, Polar Belt Dressing. 


THE {BEST IN USE. 


Put up in 25, 50, 75 and 100 Ib. cans, 
One-half barrels and barrels. 


Composition Wire Belt Lace, 


It will not cut the belt or tear out at 
the lace holes. 





For circulars and prices address, 


GEO. W. SOUTHWICK & CO,. Stamford, Conn., Sole Manufacturers, 
STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 


These Gears Astonish the Machinery 
World. 


They are Noiseless and Clean. 

Requiring No Lubricant. 

trey Outwear any Metal. 
THE- 


KEW PROGESS RAM HIDE 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


SYRACUSE, - NEW YORK, 
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Advertising Novelties. 

will be found the card of 
Edge B of Phila 
manufacturers of artistic 


On another page 
the National Metal 
delphia, extensive 
calendars, memorandum 
books, ete. The large 


ducer, and its announcement will claim the 


x Co., 
signs, leather 
company is a pro 
notice of firms and mills who speak to their 
customers in this effective Beautiful 
specimen cards and calendars are 


way 
always on 
furnished 


factory 


display, and original designs are 
upon application. The 


and offices are at 621 Cherry St 


company’s 


Another Test. 


New York Fire 
New York, 
of its ¢ 


season 


Win 
The proof Covering Co., 
124 Liberty St., 
crease in the sale 


reports a large 
ove! 
1 July are 
usually considered the dullest perlod of the 


year in this line of the com 
pany is naturally much gratified to find that 


vering 


sume period last June anc 


business and 


these months, this season, have been among 


the busiest 
doubt owing to the 


in its experience. This is 1 


its goods 


excellence of 


As shown by a condensation test made 
the 
ering gav cent 
Detter results than other. A 

copy of this test, with sketch of the 
tus used, etc., will be mailed to anyone on 
At by the 


Solvay Process Co., a full 


State College, of Pennsylvania, this cov 


e from 20 per to 50 cent 


any 


pei 
complete 
appara 


recent test made 
N.Y 
report of which was published in the Aug 
by far the 


request amore 
of Syracuse, 
ust 
issue of Power, this coveling gave 
of the eleven coverings 
demonstrated that the g 
ue to the covering on 
at 110 )bs 
the 
This shows the 


best results of any 


used. It was ross 


saving in one 
60 feet of S-inch pipe 
$158.38. The 
was only $29.62 
advantage of a good 


yeur, ¢ 
pres-ure was 


cost of covering applic 
utility 
pipe 


increavred its facil 


and 
steam coverir 
The company recently 


ties. Any inquiries will receive prompt at 


tention. 


—The 
American Drosophore Co. is 
He 
spinners in America ad 
they will be able 
Bradford spinners 


following extract received by the 
from a Brad 
ford spinner. says: “It is my 
if worsted 
drosophore, 
the best terms with 
spin as fine Hitherto the 
in America has the dry 
the diffusion of electricity, 
the spinning the finer 
Americans obtain’ sufficient moisture with 
drosophore, they will be to 


fine there as in any othe: part of the world 


opinio ! 
opt the 
to compete on 
and 
difficulty 


climate and 


counts. 

been 
interfering with 
of numbers. If 


able spin «as 


—The Thos. C. Phillips Co 
been running 
and the need of increased space is 
readily apparent. The 
another machine shop to its plant, 
feet, with a monitor sides of the 
building being wholly of glass. 
When everything is settled, the present out- 
put can, be nearly doubled, 


,Oof Providenc.« . 


has over ime for 


weeks, 


eeveral 
company is adding 
70 by 100 
roof, three 
almost 


Architectural 
Engineering 


. AS AWARD- { 

est Teel unicai School in the 14 
vd for Free Circular stating sub- 

u wish to study. 


International Correspondence 
Schools. Seranton. Pa. 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers ot 
BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery, Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


221 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENS. 


SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 

AMERICAN 
SILK FIFG. CO., 


Safe, D 
» Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beware of loose woven imitations. 


eet yc 








31 1 “Walnut St 
Agents Wanted. 


~ 


rs - ue 


228; C. PAULUS & CO., 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 


‘BELTING 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| The American Feed Water Heater 


The result of over 10 
vears experience in 
the manufacture of 

> Various styles of heat- 
We use only best 
seamless 


COPPER TUBING 


The construction is 
such that there are 


No Joints 


inside of the 
consequently 
are 





ers. 


shells 
there 


No Leaks. 


Send for Catalog, 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. 


Manufacturers 
67 South Street, ELMWOOD, CONN. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: 


F. 8S. SCOTT, 68 Cortland Street 
JARVIS | ENGINEERING CO, Agents for New England, 


ALEXANDER BRos.| 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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EAGLE IRON..WORKS. 


Hoif & Fontaine, 


Builders of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


PATENT 


Steam Stocking Presses, 


Pumps, Palleys. Hangers, Couplings, 
Shafting and Mill Gearing. 


1162 NORTH 3rd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— MILL COGS 


On Shortest Possible Notice. 





I make Cogs with blank heads to be spaced 
and ‘dren sed after being criven; but make a 
Spec ialty of * Ready Dressed” € oes, 
which are ready to run the moment driven and 
keved. Bemember, I make ALL KINDS of 
Mill Cogs and have special facilities which will 
be of great service to you Write at once 
for Circular E., and instruction sheet; free. 


N. P. BOWSHER, 
South Bend, Ind. 





A. MAS S. > SEN FOR CATALOGUE "Ete GR rz 





A Aleat’s High Duy turbine 


This Wheel! is considered one of the most correct 
™ that has been devised; gives high results, and with late 
improvements is the 


= BEST. MOST PRACTICAL AND 
EFFICIENT PARTIAL GATE 
WHEEL IN EXISTENCE. 


State your requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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WATE R-POW ER, 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 


The limit of government of water-power is often deter- 
mined by the design and construction of plant. Consult us if 
possible before completing your plans. 

With OUR COMPOUND BEGU LATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
power for all purposes, including E lee tric Railway, 
Power and Lighting Plauts. We make and sell all 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water power. Expert advice 
furnished on application. If results of your present system 
are not satisfactory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 
MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 
Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


mFor Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 








ANDREW WATSON, 


2156-38 n St 


Machinist and Engineer, were trenton A venus 


PHILADELPHIA 
Builder of VERTICAL STEAM ENG INES and B ox F RS 








Peculiar for their economy of space and fuel, saf 
7“ quickness in me sing ste _. Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 
Also sole anufacturers of Improved Balance Governor ¢ 
with Automatic Stop, alves, Improved Pistons for Engines North American Metaline Co. 
which require no setting by the engineer 
Engine Builders and Dealers supplied with Govern 62 W. Av. cor. ad. St. Long 
N. Y. 


Stop Valves, Safety Valves, ete Island City, 





| SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED ani 
TANK PUMPS 

In four sizes for Hot 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 150 gals. per 

Hour. 

No. 3 Single, 420 gals. per 
our. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 

7 Hour 

» No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. 

per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


} Write for Circular and Prices. 


| 24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING GRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL — BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 324 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Capital, 100.000 SPINDLES. 
Weekly Product 120,000 Ibs. 
$1,200,000. " 14’s to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 





MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Oottons. 


_ Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS. 


Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, Pres Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





TRADE MARK 30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 





NoveLty Corron YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4plies. 


























YARN DEPARTMENT. 


The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Double and Single Roving White Cop 
Yarn. Spinners are all busy and unable 
to fill orders promptly. 
ing advanced from one to two cents a 
pound and deliveries are behind hand. 
The hosiery trade continues dull, yet 
knitters of ribbed underwear and flat 
goods are extremely busy. 
is being used by knitters of Astrachans, 
and the rubber boot lining trade is well 
employed, causing a steady demand for 
yarn. Spinners say they will shut down 
rather tha Knit- 
ters are willing to pay a slight advance, 
but if spinners go it too strong they will 
cut short their present lines and wait for 
another season, as the buyers of under- 
wear are not inclined to pay advances. 


Prices are be- 


Much yarn 


accept lower prices. 


Some mills heretofore 
tirely on wool goods are now users of 
mere or less cotton yarn. flat 
goods mills have added ribbed frames 
and are using white cop yarn. Notable 
among the mills now using cotton yarn 
is Titus Sheard & Co., of Little Falls. 
Mr. Sheard says he is trying to divide 
his seasons. Heretofore he has used 
wool on heavy weights all the 
round; now he is using cotton yarn for 


running en- 


Some 


year 


light weights, and wool on heavy 
weights. The consumption of cotton 
yurn is undeniably increasing with the 
knitters of underwear. Little Falls with 
Walraths, Snyders, Whitmans, Sheards 
and the Victor Knitting Mill, is getting 
to be quite a cotton yarn outlet. Prices 
are up to stay. Heavy weights will 
last late, but spinners are after orders 
on 1/18s and 1/203 for the light weight 
season. Southern yarn continues firm, 
with prices well maintained. 

Colored Double Roving Cop Yarn. 
Prices on all kinds of colored yarn 
have advanced from 1 1-2 to 2 cents a 
pound, and spinners are trying for 
higher prices. There have been many 


reorders, and a late season is expected 
on heavy weights. Some of the mills 
expect to run throughout the year on 
heavy weights; they will not, if it can 
be avoided, run on light weight gar- 
The numbers 
from 1/7s to 1/12, in silver gray and 
Much mottled yarn is being 
offered for light weights in a number of 
Much 1/24s has been ordered 
for light weights in flat goods, with 
Much stained white 
yarn is being used in place of Egyptian; 


ments. ordered range 


Jaeger. 
colors. 
fleece lined backs. 


carded Egyptian is in great request. 
Knitters are all running until 8 or 9 
P. M., some all night, to get out orders. 
Mills had placed orders for 
& quantity of yarn early in the 
have secured all the business. 


which 


season, 
Those not covered have been badly left. 
‘He 


could get orders enough, but the prices 


As one of these told the writer 
were so low and yarn so dear, that he 
could not take them without positive 
loss.” Spinners are very cautious in 
taking new orders, as some think cotton 
may advance to 10 cents a pound. The 
recent flurry in cotton has inclined buy- 


ers to cover themselves early on yarn. 


Combed Egyptian and Allen Seed 
Yarns. Spinners are booking many 


orders for combed Egyptian yarn in 
1/183 and 1/20s, and without doubt the 
next season’s business will be greater 
on this class of yarn than for some time. 
Knitters of balbriggan complain that 
the advance in all kinds of raw 
material, foreigners are selling knitted 
Yarn is 


with 


garments at the old prices. 


being offered made from Egyptian 
cotton and stained American cotton. 


It makes a very fair subsiitute, but has 
too harsh a feeling for the real article. 
Salesmen of some mills are trying to 
persuade knitters to hold off placing 
orders. ‘They say they will be able to sell 
cheaper in November, and cheaper still in 
January. We do not share in this opinion 
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» 
Combined Capital Stock, $2,259,000 Total Spindles, 170,000 





WM. D. HOWLAND, Treas, BYRON F, CARD, Agent. 


New Bedford Mfg. Co., 
Howland [ills Corp’n, * 
Rotch Spinning Corp’n. 


> 





: Single or Twisted, 
Combed or Carded, 


: Hosiery Yarns, 
Grade : Chain Warps, 
: Skeins, Spools 
Cotton and Cops; 


also on 


ae Yarns. | Beams 


SAW SPEQAAWAESAWIO SAW WVAwWowMow AW AMA Aw SANA 


FROM 4s TO 120’s. 





BYRON F. CARD, - Selling Agent, 


New Bedford, Fass. 


Nowe — a 


AOA 





a 
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because of the great demand for Egyptian 
yarn. Many mills are now placing orders | 
for the light weight season. Mauch lisle | 
yarn is to be run this season in 2/42s, 
2/448 and 2/503. The supply of this class 


of yarn is limited, some of the larger | 


mills nov. making it. There seems to 


be a demand for two kinds of this yarn— | 


soft in these numbers to make a smooth | 


feeling garment, and the lisle water 


twist to make a harsh, crispy garment | 


like the underwear so extensively im- 
ported. 
ginning to get particular about Egyptian 
garments, as they have been badly 
cheated by imitations. 


WOOLEN YARN. 


Buyers of underwear are be- | 


Spinners are fairly well employed on | 


hosiery yarns, and many reorders are 


being secured at this late date for Fall | 


goods. The advance in the prices ot all 
foreign hosiery and other wool goods is 
stimulating this late demand, and orders 


which were given foreign houses are not | 


being delivered, or else the prices have 
been advanced. Woo! and all classes of 
raw material are lower on this side of 
the water than on the other. Europe 
continues to advance prices, while in 
America they remain the same or are 
lower. Much business is to be secured 
later from the cloaking trade. The 
heavy weight season on men’s wear is 
about over; the foreigners have the 
market on light weights. 
WORSTED YARN. 

Spinners of French system yarns are 
busy, and have advanced prices from 3 
to 5 centsa pound. The importation of 
yarn has been greatly reduced, on ac- 
count of the unreasonable advance in 
prices for English and European yarn. 
Prices of American yarn are lower by 
considerable than those of other yarns. 
French and German yarns which were 
being imported so extensively, are en- 
tirely shut out, and the advance in wool 
and yarn makes an increase of from 12 
to 15 cents a pound on these products to 
buyers. This is caused by the higher 
classifications in which these yarns are 
placed. The same may be said of 
English lustre yarns, and the advance of 





GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
493 and above. 


YARNS “wx 
FITCHBURG, WARPS 


MASS. 
0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 60 Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 








JAMES €. MITCHELL & CO,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 


All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


COTTON Y ARNS 


and JUTE 
110 Worth St,, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 


24 Kington St., 
151-53 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
54 Leonard St., New York. 


TILLINGHAST, STILES & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS. 


Chain Warps, Skeins, Cops, Cones, Beams, Spox 
and Grey Yarns. Hosiery and Combed Ya arns. 


M 
20 Market GqU8rTe, Providence, R. I. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


“ro VARNS. 


and 
SILK 

Forms and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty. 


All 
50 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 














. Colored 
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SPINNERS OF 

TTR —@>- FINE COTTON YARNS 
s TO 100s. 

COM P Gray, Bleached,.or Colored. On 


cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


JAMES CHADWICK & BRO,, tiie: 


SPINNERS OF 


“*x'sue COTTON YARNS. 


2, 3, 4 and 6 ply. Cop, Skein, Warp or Cone. 
Hes : New York: Cable Building, cor. Broadway and Houston Sts. 
Mills: Jersey City, N. J. Philadelphia: 302 Chestnut St. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


“WESTERIY, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


ESTABLISHED 1769. 
SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT & CO., Ltd. 
“" COTTON YARN. 


Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
YARNS, suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade. 
Also WARPS from 60s to 200s. 


ee eene invented 1468. = Main Office for U.S.; 69 MERCER ST, near Broome St., NEW YORK. 


Hosiery s Weaving Yarn “sts 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE Wersteds. 
EE 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 

COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 























Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 
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this class has given a chance to the 
American manufacturer of Astrachans 
and spinners of lustre yarns. Much 
Astrachan was bought in Europe, but 
the advance has knocked foreigners out, 
and American mills are getting the bus- 
ness. 

The light weight coating season has 
been a failure, foreigners having cap- 
tured about 70 per cent. of the 
No less an authority than Fred Far 
predicts that before November 
two-thirds of the looms will stop. 
From what we find! out, the 
mills which had bought yarn before the 
advance, and are msking very cheap 
goods, are going to continue running; 
those not so fortunate will have to stop. 
We have yet to find one manufacturer 
whose prices will net him more than 
interest on the light weight business. 
The only hope weavers have, is that this 
advance will so force prices up, in Eur- 
ope, that through canceling and non- 
delivery of goods, Americans will get 
some late business. In the meantime, 
prices are being advanced by spinners 
from 5 to 8 cents a pound. These prices 
may be worked down because of a lack 
of orders. The large mills are getting 
few orders, and all are out for more. 

Domestic wool has eased off consider- 
ably. Foreign stocks have advanced 
and continue to do so. The weaving 
business is in worse shape to-day than 
it was two months ago. Under date of 
August 26 and 30th, advices from Rou- 
baix & Bradford state that the advances 
is still on, and that fine wool is extremely 
scarce with a certainty of going much 
higher before the end of the year; 


orders. 
well, 


can 


also 
that the price of yarn and all kinds of 
wool textures will never reach the low 
level previous tothe advance. If this 
be so, American spinners and manufac- 
turers will have the best of it, provided 
they will work with a view to holding 
the American market. 
Prices as below: 


DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN, 
lis and 12s 184 cts. 
16s 194 cts, 
203 214 et 

Jaeger and Came Is H: air, 
103 to 123 17 cts 








KERR THREAD Co. 


seasiand OOP SINGLES 
All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 


Fall River, Mass. 


HARDT, VON BERNUTH & CO., 
YARN IMPORTERS 


Agents for 
JOHN fo LFING & SONS, 
rsted Yarns 


SIR TITUS SALT. BART. SONS & CO., Lid., 


Mohair, ¢ Alpaca Yarns 


W. HOLLINS & CO.. Ltd., 
Merino and Mixed Silk and Wool Yarns 
McCONNEL & CO., Ltd.. 

Lace Curtain and Thread Yarns 


BENT, LEY SILK MELES, Ltda, 
Spun Silk Yarns, 








Sole 


wushbmere and 


471 Broome Street, New York. 


BALE, STUART & CO. 


coon ad YARNS. 


Cotton and 

Worsted 
51 Greene Nt.. 
NEW YORG& 


BUCKINGHAM & PAULSON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Yarn and Warps, 


83 Leonard St.. NEW YORK 
118 Chestnut St., PHLLADELPHIA 
211 Jackson St., CHICAGO 


JAMES WHITESIDE, 


Importer and Commission Agent, 


Yarns. 


NEW YORK. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 128 to 120k, 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All Woolen, Mixed 


yarns 





worg 


31 
MAN( ME ster, "ENG 








Spun and Tussah 
Silk, Cotton 
Worsted, Mohair, 
Linen and Jute 


96 Spring St., 








grades and Merino 


15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 
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- CAPACITY, FITCHBURG 
50,000 Spindles. MASS. 








COMBED OR CARDED § 


CONMTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
Combed and Carded 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Pome ic a4 a ~~ /, Y PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, (jotton Warps and Yarns, 


Fine Nos. a Specialty, 20’s to 


160’, Carpet Yarns and as 
Warpe4’s to 20's, -—-*(4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


(fotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


an WARPS all WIDTHS 


Ot River Desciigtien. 54 an 56 Worth St., NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILL, 
Cotton Warps, "Mino. 
DANA WARP MILLS, 
coves OOttOn Warps oc. 
TOWELS ANDGRAINBAGS. \WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
MONUMENT MILLs, 


Manufacturers of 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s, 
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Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 
Egyptian Combed. 


1/108 to 12s 24 cts. 
1/208 26 cts. 
1/34s 30 cts. 
1/40s 34 cts. 


1/458 to 1/50s 39 cts. 
Cones extra price. 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/10s 20 cts. 
1/40s 32 ets. 
2/40s 37 cts. 


WOOLEN YARN. 
Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 
great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 
tation. 
WORSTED YARN. 


Fine Australian. 


2/408 76 cts. 
Other numbers in proportion. 

WIGUE. <4 my 83 cts. 
Half-blood Domestic. 

2/408 68 cts. 


DOMESTIC. 
1/4 Blood, 


2/288, 248,188 . . . 53 ets. 
ee ws we ct oe OO 
3/8 Blood, 
2/328 . . 61 cts. 
2/288, 24s . 61 ets. 
1/2 Blood, 
65 cts. 


2/228, 288 . 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


It is extremely difficult to quote mar- 
ket prices to day on anything. Cotton 
has been going up steadily for a long 
time, but it has taken some serious 
jumps lately, and spinners have recently 
taken not only a firm and somewhat de- 
cided stand, on prices, but have actually 
refused to deliver any goods, except at 
their prices, and to take orders for 
large amounts under any circumstances, 


until they get old orders filled up. All 





SSSA 


XY) 


_SSPB\ Ne 


— 





Frank E 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 


Bolton, 


SPECIALTY: 


PERSIAN, 





RECISTERED 
TRADE MARK 





Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” 
AI Code Used. 


England. 


ROLLER SKINS 


FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA 

COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 

WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 


ISLAND 






LANCASHIRE 


- 


RECISTEREO 
TRADE MARK 
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joeeaman <€ (A 


2 » 2 SAVES... 
WASTE, 
POWER, 
CASES, 
LABOR, 

. MONEY... 









ooo WO MED os 
TO REWIND 
for the 
KNITTING MACHINES. 








WESTFIELD, y mass 














ADVANTAGES : 

Our machine a wall wind Cr nes as well as Tubes They will give 30 to 50 oe cent. more, and i 
Cones and Tubes can be we se at the same time. double, production ; do better we vr | and m aks n abana m4 
One side will v wind Tubes whil e the oles winds Cones =“ on the yarn 
The) n be used as a Dout six ends re y urn can be by ae : n the same sized ¢ 
One side can run as a Doubler while the other winds single u or ot 
One side can run fr mm Ske ins onto Cones or Tubes while the Wet inde ri A in am srica, for wind- 

- double 





igh speed while ro mp r runs slow By buy 1 1 get the best in th e world 
One side can rema in idle whi ile the other rur If you a ter all be pleased ¢ rr yd wit 
It takes less than half the » POWER to run our Winds 1 “you g all “ae ire 4 information, circ aia urs and 
is re quire: d by any other. prices. 


GUARANTEE. 


We GUARANTEE that TWO of our Winders will give as much 
production as THREE of any other make and show better work. 

Therefore it is a’saving in FIRST COST to buy our Winders, and 
a continual saving of the floor space of one machine and the labor re- 
quired to run it. 


Besides, if saving of power is any object, that item alone is worth 
considering. 


FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Polished Threads and Cotton Yarns,  <%peciuts!™wWeSanutacture spost 
WESTFIELD, MASS. oer a cen ela een waht ie oes 


form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence solicited. 


Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are New and Unsurpassed. 
MALLISON ROPE WORKS, ESTABLISHED 1827. 


’ JOHN Mi. HODSON, 
Single and Double Loop Bands * sox'stixtinc°™ 


ROPE, TWINES AND COTTON BANDINGS. 
MAN AY UNE, - PETIA DEUPHrIA. 


=— YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. 




















& CO. 
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C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds | 


on hand and made to order. 


i2 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
PFPhiladciphia. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Shafting, Gearing, Calenders, Manglers, Hyamate 
Presses, Machinists’ Toc 1s, Steam Engines, Pipe, Heavy 
Cc astings, and Machinery generally. 


FALL RIVER. MASS. 





Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co., 


JOHN PATON, SON & CO., 


WOOL and WORSTED SPINNERS, 





44-46 LEONARD ST., N. Y. overage auger at 
= in ge ‘tland, Natural and 
FOREIGN |e YARNS cree 
WOOLEN, ‘Yarns ito ers "ys . B son mya ye tch Mit xture for Sweaters : 
- cle Tose " i i Sole 
MERINO, Dre 8 G ot oral any \ 3.8. poe Donte ~~ Fogant Mite ne: 
WORSTED, s Wear. | Agents U.S. 
Spool, Seaming, 
Common, Tyel ae ndine. Sewing, 
Superfine. Glazed 
J. O. KING & CO., 76 Franklin St., New York. 





WILLIAM M. YOUNC, 


Manufacturer of 

Braided and 
Woven 

Spool 

Round Braids all Sizes. Cotton Banding 

and Hook Bands 
3638-40 Frankford Ave., 3635-7 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Tapes and Bindings. 


7-9 Emerald St., 


Providence, R. I. 


JAS. W. GREAVES & CO. 


Worsted and Woolen 
YARNS. 





Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania Museum 


and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 


The only school in 
America which 


AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
CLASSES OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


pplications should be sent in at once for the term beginning October 
Ist, 1895. For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NATIONAL AND PROVIDENCE WORSTED MILLS, 


CHAS. FLETCHER, President. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTED YARNS, SPUN ON THE 












ENGLISH 
SYSTEM, 


Wersted Yarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Colors, on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 
VALLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R I. 





ee WORSTED MILLS, 


Then —_— Worsted 








Sons & 


MANFRS mn mnt | di, a Ta, 

7 en FINE FRENCH SPUN «mal 
ALL NUMBERS =“ \ i YARNS. 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, nN :, Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


CHARLES B. ROCKWELL, Treasurer, - Manntacturers or 


Fancy Yarns, Loops, Knots. 
Spirals in Mohair and Worsted. Worsted 
Tops, Mohair Tops and Rovings; also Worsted Yarns. 
DYERS OF YARNS AND SLUBBING FOR THE TRADE. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 








CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


Medium and Fine Grade Weaving and Knitting Yarns. 
GOODWILL, ASHWORTH & CO., Jamestown, N. Y, 








WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Spccialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, **' exitavetPuin: pa. 
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orders that are running now are based 


on considerable 


advances, but to-day’s 


prices are considerably above the prices 


of even two weeks ago. 


Manufacturers are complaining at the 


advances, but it 


seems necessary for 


them to go ahead and raise their figures 
or stop selling goods, as they will be 
obliged to pay spinners prices. 


We quote: 


WARPS. 


20/1 
92/1 

26/1 

12/2 

14/2. 
30/2 Southern 
30/1 Southern 
30/1 Eastern 
14/1 


SKEIN. 


26s filling 
20s 
193 soft 
4s to 10s soft 
10s to 12s bard 
128 soft 
14s hard 
14/2 


14 cts. 
14 to 144 cts. 
15 ets. 


14 to 144 cts. 
144 cts. 
19 to 19} cts. 
18 to 18$ cts. 
19 to 20 cts. 
134 cts. 


144 to 15 cts. 
134 to 14 ects. 
14 to 144 cts. 
138 tol4 ets. 
» cts. 
> told ets. 


to 144 cts. 


107 


SOUTHERN CONES. 


6s to 8s : : - 14 cts. 
108 , . . 14 to 14} cts. 
12s ; ‘ : . 144t0 15 ets. 
l4s ; . 144 to 15 ets. 
16s , ‘ . 15 to 154 cts. 
20s ; - 17 cts. 
24s , : 17 to 174 cts. 
263 ; ‘ ‘ . 17 to 17} cts. 
SOUTHERN COPS. 
68 to 8s 134 cts 
10s to 12s 134 to 14 ets. 
16s . 14 to 144 ets. 
10s and 12s shuttle 133 to 14 cts. 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 


6s to 8s 154 to 16 cts. 
10sto 12s. , . 16 to 164 cts. 
14s , , ‘ . 16gto17 cts. 
SKEIN. 

8/3 carpet . . 13 ots. 
8/3 slack , , . 132 to 14 cts. 
9/4 slack ‘ 13% to 14 cts. 
60-yd double ree sled 64 to 7 cts. 
10s double reeled . . 14 ots. 

16/3 slack ‘ . 144 cts. 

16/4 medium , . 144 ets. 

21/2, 3s and 4s soft . 13 to 134 cts. 


EASTERN COPS 


26s shuttle 144 to 15 cts. 
{0s shuttle 194 to 20 cts. 





13 
13 
13 to 15$ cts, 
14 
14 


20/2 4to15 cts. 12s shuttle . F . 1d ects. 





zi 

George Pills We a 
djs CM. Sener 
Vpeladelfehea fe 


HOWLAND mie SONS & CO. 


LINDEN WORSTED — 








e— 


FINE WORSTED ARNS 






OFFICE AND MILLS: © 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order. 


MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 
SALESROOMS: 1477, 47%, und 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


CRISWOLD WORSTED CoO., Ltd. 


NUFACTURERS 


Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 

FOR THE HOSIERY, 
ILK YARNS WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 
CENERALLY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 

















Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORK. 
eads PHILIP WAMSLEY & CO., 





Seamless Baskets =: | 
EE cnastane 288s | * Spun Silk Yarns. 
RO, ong i | TWISTS OF ALL KINDS, 
—x°,. Send for Catalogue. 89 Crand Street, cor. Greene, 
NEW YORK, 








NMALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


“Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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Ramie Yarns. 


Spun Silk, Tussah, Domestic and 


Imported Cotton Yarns. 


HOSIERY YARNS A SPECEALTY. 


FRED MOSS, 460 Broome St., N. Y. 


HARRY E. BELL, 


MILL DB. Douglass & Co., 


PURRISHERS. putt. ADELPoe 4. 


y Wire Drawn Horse Ha 
-. t t ila f < s Dou 


Drop I « Pic 3 Ba 





CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER c0., 


Manufactuers of 


Calf, Sheep and and Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester, - 


New Hampshire. 





THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


JUTE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines 


Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties. 


ww ILMINGTON, DEXI:,. 





CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 





CARL GRUBNAU, 


IMPORTER OF 


WOOL AND HAIR. 


46 North Front —. 
Philadelphia. 








R. M. NIMOCKS, 


COTTON and LINTERS. 


General Correspondence Solicited 
FAWETTEVILLE, N.C 


Fine fibre pearly 11-16 inch average staple 


length, fully good middling grade aspecialty. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


102 Church St, Philadelphia. 


JAMES E. DALY, 


(Successor to JoHNSON Extract Woot Co,) 


vavey Cotorsin WOO] Extracts 


P. O. Box 250. relephone No. 136a. 


105 to 117 RIVER ST., PATERSON, N. J. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wre. gn 


“COTTON WA R PS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beans, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS, 





1 Specialty 








ECYPTIAN COTTON 


HERMAN CAPELLE, 
Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. &W. Broadway 
NEW YORE. 


EX. BINDERNAGETIL Alexandria, 


Esypt. 





Cc. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. 


G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. 


E. J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 


Established 1860.—Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian ee ee) Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 
and all American Southern points. 


Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
co 


COPE 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


-~—~—Dyers and Finishers,~~~ 


. DIAMOND FAST BLACK . 


FOR 
OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OJTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEACHERS. 
SAMPLE SKEIN FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FIRTH c& FOSTER BHBROS., 
OFFICES: 125 Cevtnut St., Phila. WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adanis St., 
New York Office, 351 Canal St. Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


THE FORSYTH CoO., 











Make a Specialty of 


etre svc FAST Black on Knit Goods. 


NEW, EEAVEN, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. | THE PHILADELPHIA 


T. BROPHY, = Turkey Red Dye Works. 
Kensington Dye Works, | sossFFetek & COOPPR.. ne. 


PHELADELPMEA. for all Purpose 


ss of all Kinds of Yarn, A specialty of Turkey Red to stand Bleaching. 
Jasper Street above Clearfield, PHILADELPHIA. In Skeins and Warps. 


FAST FANCY COLORS. | Cranston Worsted Mills. 


ake pny cialty of dyeir ~ ey 5 ama 











2 he siery and yarn ull 


8 noe € Dyers of 
oa 7 Col bsol : 
mis For} p chads. 8 a ddress obese uteny WORSTED YARNS, 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, Slubbing and Mohair. 
913 W. York St., Philadelphia, ba. | Clean Black on Knitting Yarns, BRISTOL, R. I. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCHET, F. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *vvens'c,"*” 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH, 


orrice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


E. G. BLODGETT, Prest. PAWTUCKET, R. E. E.W ORSWELL, Treas 
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10s hosiery . 144 ets. —The American Drosophore Co. is now 
12s hosiery . F Lo 144 to 15 cts. Shipping over 100 of its humidifiers a week 
14s hosiery : . 15 to 154 cts. to all parts of the country. 

16s hosiery . ‘ - 15$ to 16 cts. —The Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
20s hosiery . . 174 cts. Mass., have placed their order for 72 revoly- 
24s hosiery - 184 to 19 cts. ing top flat cards and 72 combing machines 


Cones, 1- 9 ct. to 1 1- 9 cts. above cops. with drawing frames, with William Firth, 
3 . These machines w : » by 
Skein, 1-2 ct. above cops. Boston. These machines will be made by J. 
2 : : = Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, England. 
Egyptian (carded) 6 to 7 cts. above 
hit E ti bed) 4 5 ots —Taft, Murdock & Co., ot Caryville, Mass., 
wihlte. “gy pian (com ed ) to o cts. have added improved Bramwell and Ap 
above carded. perly feeds, furnished by Geo. 8. Harwood & 
Woolen and merino yarns in slightly Son, Boston. 
better demand jat more satisfactory —The Franklin Yarn Mfg. Co., of Frankiin, 
prices to spinners. Mass., has lately put in an improved Ap- 
TI ket ted to 8 swhat perly teed, built by Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 
1é market On worsted 18 nes w a on a finisher card. 
easier. The supply is up to the demand. 
C ; Mey Ae bi abtetnal —MIssourI, St. Louis. The plant of the 
/oncessions might possiDly be Obtaine St. Louis Cotton Mfg. Co. has been sold to 


for large orders. satisfy an advance of $40,000 on bonds which 
——— were not taken up when due. The property 
—Wolstenhelme, Harrigan & Vlark, Phila was bid in for $50,000 by the brokers who 
delphia, after six months test of drosophore loaned the money. It is understood that 
humidifiers, hav e placed a duplicate order $10,000 will be expended in improving the 
with the American Drosophore Co. mills and setting them in operation. It is 
—The St. Mary’s Woolen Mfg. Co., ot St, S#id the mills cost nearly $150,000 when they 
Mary’s, Ohio, is about adding several sets Were built a few years ago. 
of new “Furbush” cards, from the M. A. Fur. . , 
‘ hlat A s —NEW JERSEY, Jersey City Andrew Bar 
1 . 2 J » f BS» d . At 
bush & Son Machine Co., Philadelphia. ricklo, of Jersey City, C. F. Hammond, ot 
—The Quinebaug Co., of Danielsonville, New York City and Norman Conklin, of 
Conn., has placed an order for drawing Bayonne, are incorporators of a new com- 
frames with the Pettee Machine Works, pany to manufacture and print textile 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. fabrics. The capital is #10,000. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linings, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish 








ROBERT D. MASON, President. FREDERIC R. MASON, Treas. and Sec’y 


THE ROBERT D. MASON CoO., 


Established 1805. Incorporated 1892. 


BLEACHERS 4» DYERS 


of Spool Threads, Knitting Cotton, Cords, Braids, Tapes, Stockinet and Jersey Cloth, and 
ull kinds of single and two-ply Yarns, Indigo Blues, Aniline Blacks, and Fast Black for Mill 
ing Purposes. Also Woolen and Worsted Yarns and Braids of every description, 


WORKS AT SOUTH WOODLAWN, - - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 
quickest possible time. Especial attention given to western shippers. All wools covered 
by insurance while in my possession. I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia. Im 
mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of References 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., 7 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Represented by 8S. MARTIN HENRY, 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 


with Quick Return Motion. 
ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


=MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


S=THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Townsend, Established 1885. 


ve “MMRGHINE” WOOL COMBS, 


4 3 Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Pin Plates. ‘aie 
Cotton Combs neatly re needled. Dealer in the Best English 
ts. — and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER, CONN. 
RADEY, CUNNINCHAM & CO,, “AS°RSgTORERS 
Card Clothing of All Kinds. 


INDEPENDENT of our Competitors, «nd Dependent on our Customers. 
2137 DICKERSON STREET KENSINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Radey is a practical tanner, and Mr. Cunningham was a late member of James Smith & Co. 
before they sold out to the consolidation of the Card Clothing Co. 
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Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


HLEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
Ceneral Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 


Cornorts, New Yornz&. 











MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlills. 


—ALABAMA, Birmingham. We have fur 
ther reports that the new cotton mill pre- 
viously reported for this place will be 
started in the old plant of the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. The company will be exempt 
from taxation for five years. 


—*ALABAMA, Lafayette. The projected cot 
ton mill at this point, which was to have 
been built this fall, has been deferred until 
spring. 


—*ALABAMA, Selma. Concerning the new 
cotton mill which we several times reported 
as beingin the course of establishment 
this place, we are informed that the 
pany has decided to erect a yarn mill, 
will not commence work until next March 
The officers of the company are Earnest La 
mar, president; 8. D. Holt, vice-president; 
A. Maas, secretary, and F. M. Stillwell, treas 


—GEORGIA, Forsyth. It is reported that a 
$100,000 cotton company at this point is now 
assured. Surveys have been begun, and it is 
announced the building will be started 
about September Ist. 


—*GEORGIA, Heardmont. T. M. Swift, of 


Elberton, has decided to manufacture seine 
twine. The plant will be called the Pearl 
Cotton Mill. 


—GEORGIA, Midville. It is reported that 
Allen W. Jones will next spring build a cot 
ton yarn mill. 


~GEORGIA, Paulan. Reports have it that 
anew cotton mill, to be equipped with 10s 
looms, is being established at this place 
No names are as yet given out. 


—GEORGIA, Tallapoosa. C. A. Norton is en 
deavoring 10 secure the acceptance of a 
proposition for the erection of a new cotton 
mill, which will be equipped with 10,500 spin 
dles, and 175 looms. 


—LoutIsIaNaA, New Orleans. The New Or 
leans Cotton Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with these officers: President, Ernest V. 
Reiss; vice president, L. P. Newman, sec- 
retary and treasurer, A. L. Center. These 
officers are also directors. Capital stock is 


placed at $100,000. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford The 
new Dartmouth Cotton Mill will be 800 feet 
long, in part three stories, with 60,000 spin 
dies. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford It has 
been definitely decided that the new corpo 
ration in which Jas. W. Allen has been the 
prime mover, shall be known as the Dart 
mouth Mfg. Corporation; capital stock $500, 
000. These officers have been elected: Di- 
rectors, Rufus A. Soule, Thomas B. Tripp, 
Abbott B. Smith, Thomas H. Knowles, Gil 
bert Allen, Frederick Taber, Clarence A. 
Cook, Nath. B. Kerr, Jas. W. Allen, of New 
Bedford, Arnold Schaer, of Warren, R. I. 
Rufus A. Soule is president, and Mr. Allen 
clerk and treasurer 


—MISSISSIPPI, Senatobia. It is reported 
that S. H. Hall & Co., are interested in the 
establishment of acotton mill at this place. 


NEWS. 


*NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. The new 
mill of the Highland Park Mfg. Co., pre 
viously reported, is to bave 6000 spindles. 
The building wilt be of brick, two stories 
high, and will be equipped with the latest 
machinery. C. W. Johnson, treasurer, can 
be addressed for further information. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Elizabeth City. The 
Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, several times 
reported, will soon commence on the erec 
tion of a 5000-spindle mill. P. C. MeMullen, 
president of the company, will place the or 
ders for the machinery. George A. Scott is 
vice president, and D. B. Bradford is secre 
tary and treasurer 


-*NORTH CAROLINA, Henderson. The cot- 
ton mill project here has hatched out by the 
organization of the Henderson Cotton Mills, 
with capital of $100,000. The mill will start 
with 8000 spindles, construction being begun 
at once. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Henrietta. The new 
mill which we noted several months ago 
would be built by the Henrietta Cotton Mills, 
is in progress. It 1s 436x108 feet, four stories 
high; 30,000 spindles and 800 looms will be 
putin the mill, and 10,000 spindles added to 
the old factory. 


*NORTH CAROLINA, Hillsboro. The Eno 
Cotton Mills’ new plant to be built next 
spring, will have a capacity of 10,000 spin- 
dies, 250 bh. p. engine, electric light plant, 
etc. James Webb, Jr., may be addressed 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Lumberton. The new 
cotton mill company, some time ago re 
ported. is to have a building 60x200 feet, 
with 2500 spindles. J. A. McAllister is see 
retary. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Malee. The Baldwin 
Cotton Mills have been started by Gaston 
jaldiwin. He will have 5000 spindles and 300 
looms. 


*NORTH CAROLINA, Salisbury The Kesler 
Mfg. Co. is to be the name of the new ente1 
prise at this place, which we recently noted 
The foundations for this cotton mill will be 
started August 10th. Job will be finished 
about April Ist, 1896. About 100 hands will 
be employed on warp yarns. There will be 
000 spindles, 18 sets of cards. Power will be 
steam. N. B. MeCanless is president, and L. 
E. Steere, treasurer. 


*PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. The Galey & 
Lord Cotton Mfg. Co.’s mill is in process of 
erection. The main building is 150x124 feet, 
two stories high, arranged for speedy exten 
sion. There will be « boiler house 30x45 feet, 
and a large office building 


—RHODE ISLAND, Providence. We have 
the report that a new cotton mill, to be 
equipped witn 900 looms,is about to be 
erected at this place, by an English syn- 
dicate. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Anderson. About $50, 
000 has been raised here for a cotton mill \ 
meeting of citizens was held last week 
when R. 8. Hilland J. J. Fretwell were ap 
pointed to complete subscriptions. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Lancaster. Work has 
been begun on the new cotton mill which 
we several times reported as being built at 
this place. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 
2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 
Cotton Machinery, 


BIDDEFORL, - MAINE. 


PARKHURST BUDD PICKERS 


Wool or Cotton. | 











Picker and Card... 
= Ee EDs. 


STEEL RING BURRING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND FEED 
ROLLS A SPECIALTY. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO.; - Newark, N. J. | 














WwE MANUFACTURE 


SPINNING TRAVELERS, TWISTING TRAVELERS, 


Round and Square Points. Steel and Bronze. 
PAPER CONES AND PARALLEL TUBES. 
Let us send you lists and discounts 


HEDGE-LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
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—SOUTH CAROLINA, Yorkville. W. R. ¢ 
roll is interested in the establishment of a 
new cotton mill, which it is proposed to 
erect at this place. The company will have 
a capital stock of $100,000. 


—TENNESSEE, Elizabethton. The Tennes 
see Line & Twine Co. has in process of or 
ganization a stock company to build a cot 
ton mill. 


—TEXAS, Luling. We have the report that 
a new $100,000 cotton mill is being projected 
at this place. J- F. Brook, of San Antonio, 
is interested. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


—CONNECTICUT, Danielson. The Danielson 
Cotton Co. has added 12 new carding ma.- 
chines, making 108 now in operation. 


—*CONNECTICUT, Voluntown. The improve- 
ments in .progress at the Briggs Mfg. Co., 
consist of a new roof for the dye house, etc., 
instead of a new dye house, as has been re- 
ported. 


—CONNECTICUT, Wilimantic. A 40x50, two 
story, stone addition is being built in the 
rear of the Willimantic Thread Co.’s No. 2 
mill. The lower story will be added to the 
carpenter shop, and the upper story used 
for roller covers. 


—CONNECTICUT, Windsor Locks. A new 
dye house for the purpose of dyeing skein 
yarns is to be erected by the J. R. Mont- 
gomery Co. 

—*MAINE, Lewiston. The additions at the 
Androscoggin Mill, recently .mentioned, 
have been begun. The principal improve. 
ment is a mill in the rear of the present 
structure 104x200 feet in size, four stories 
high, which will be used for slashing and 
weaving. The building will afford space 
tor 250 additional bands, power being far- 
nished by a 590 h.p. engine. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Chicopee. The Dwight 
Cotton Mfg. Co. is raising the roof of its 
slasher room one story, to increase spinning 
capacity. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. The Wam- 
panoag Cotton Mills, it is reported, will add 
about 5000 spindles. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Northbridge. The ad 
dition of Whitin Bros., at Whitinsville, 
recently noted, was begun August Ist, and 
will be finished with the new year. Over 100 
new hands will be employed on fine shirt 
ings, twills and cambrics. There will be 
10,000 new spindles and 300 new looms 
Power will be steam and water. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Webster. The Slater 
Mfg. Co. is putting up an addition to its No. 
2 dye house and drying room. It will be 
100x26. This has no effect upon rebuilding 
the burned No. 1 dye house, which will 
be put up a little larger than formerly. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Somersworth. The 
Great Falls Cotton Mfg. Co. will build a 50 
ft. addition to its boiler house, and add six 
new boilers, with a total capacity of 1200 
h.p., with engines to correspond. The inten- 
tion is to avoid frequent shut downs, which 
the scarcity cf water power has made nec 
essary. 


—NEW JERSEY, Millville. The Millville 
Mfg. Co., cotton, is to build an addition to its 
bleachery, 50x150 feet, with an L two stories 
high, 50x118 feet. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh. The addi 
tion which the Erwin Cotton Mills are mak 
ing, will consist of 400 looms and _ 13,000 
spindles. 


-*PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken. The J 


Elwood Lee Co.’s new addition will be 45x150 
feet in size, four stories high, of stone. Pro 








THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N, BRUCE 
Establishe a 1872, 


COFIOES, N. YT. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 
CLOTH CUTTERS —-Power and Hand 
FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic 
POW ER NECK M ARKERS 
KIB CUTTERS. 
Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, ete 
ae Write for Catalogue. 


THOS. COCKER & CO., 
BRUSH MANUFACTURERS, 


We make all kinds of MILL BRUSHES either 
hand or machine srushes for FINISHING 
WORKS for WORSTED MANUFACTURERS a 


specialty 
151 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1810, 


ALLISON BROS., “i 
[herons Soaps. 


SIL K, — EN and FACTORY 


Cort Middletown, Conn. 











Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 

GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C., 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning WooljfWaste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Rich Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. Send for 
circular. 
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mw Satine? Loom. 


Established 1866. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manutacturers of improved 


> Open Shed Full Fancy Looms 


for weavin Worsteds, Woolens and 
Dres 88 gooils. Po sitive Open Shed Dobby 


for light or ‘he avy weaving 
Fiannels, 


Incorporated 1894. 


Satinets, Jeans, 


Cane, Wire, Duck and Gunny Looms, 
Tapestry, Brussels Looms, Printing 
Druws and Sitting Frames. 


180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street. 





PATTERN “CUTTERS, 


Adapted tc 
the wants 
of small 
nills 


Will Cut 19 inches; weighs 125 pounds. 
photo and description on ay 


ALBERT H. GLEASON, "S332" 


Price, 


: VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. ; 
Burlington, Vt. 


12.000 Yas. 


Mills at Essex Junction, Vt, 





CEO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 





Manufacturers of 


LUNMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improwed 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES. =" 


7 (0,000, 000 ths. raion. 
Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


BRANCH OFFICES: {i's Gr and Street, roy. Ne" "1 i; vs _ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


mnt Street 





Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
ANYTH N vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
@ 
AMERICAN SUPPLY | in Mill TT lies 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ? 


STEEL AND BRASS J WALDER Paterson NJ. 


7 5 ’ 
Vi A : L S - REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 











Liberal discount to Dealers. 





. JACQUARD 
ome bX DESIGNERS AND 
( CARD CUTTERS. 


FREDERIC HAND & (0,, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St., - PATERSON, W. J 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS, 


For the Removal and Prevention of Scale in Steam Boilers, 





are endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the world; they are adopted by the United States and 

Foreign Governments, and are highly recommended 1n our standard books on Steam Engineering. To 

prove this statement, I will send one of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $5 oo per copy, by 
iail, free of charge, with an order tor the Compound, As I manufacture all my different chemicals, I 

can sell at less than half the price charged by other parties in'my line. 

For full information, address, 


GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


y, SELF CLOSING 
_.. Fire Doors and Shutters, 


made for protection of Wall Openings with 
Shutters of the most approved type. 
circulars and references to 





Estimates Doors or 


> ome MFG. CO., Newburyport, Mass. 


we Batteries. 
No Complicated Mechanism. 
No Expense Maintaining it. 
No Chance for it to get out of Order, 
* No Possibility of Watchman Beating it. 


for 





THE PNEUMATIC 


WATCHMAN CHECK 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


jatematiosity oeevte time of arrival and 


The National Time Register <i 


rture of NO KEYS, 
ECKS ae DErACitED PARTS OF 
D CHEAPEST. 





THE PNEUMATIC WATCHMAN CHECK CO., Columbus, 0 Ohio 
WATCHMAN'S 


mens TIME DETECTORS FacToRY SITES 


12 and 24 Different Keys, with Safety Lack Attach 


ments. U.S. Patents, 1875-76-77. Re-issue 1880 
in the fast growing villacze of 


DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 


Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, N. 


INDEX. 


Yy. 





|BURR’s 
COMBINATION 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876—Highest Award 
and Medal of Honor tor Port: ability, SECURITY 
ind general adaptation to the purpose intended. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION, 1878—Medal 
of Superiority. 79—Medal of Excellence. 
1880o—Diploma, 

ATLANTA, GA., COTTON EXHIBITION, 
ploma. 

Cricaco, ILL., NATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR 
RatLway APPLIANCES, 1883—The only Medal 

for the most Complete and Perfect Instrument. 
This Watchman’s Time Detector contains all 

modern improvements. The only perfect instru 
ment in the market. Warranted in every way. 

It cannot be tampered with successfully. ; 
WARNENG. Suit will be brought against 

all eoncerns selling or using Watchnman’s Time 

Detectors, infringing on my patents. 


E. IMHAUSER, 


06 Broadway, 
2 


1881—Di 


NEW YORK. 


A valuable and necessary book for every 
office, which saves time and labor. The In. 
dex is for Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer 
cial Reports, and records of all kinds. 
BURR INDEX C0 336 Asylum St., 

. HMartford, Conn. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





TELEPHONES SENT ON TRIAL 


| UNIVERSAL TELEPHONE ca. 
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NEWS 





duct will be antiseptic dressings, gauze and 
medicinal plasters. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Berkeley. The Berkeley 
Cotton Mills are to place new machinery 
throughout their spinning department. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Bristol. The Richmond 
Mig. Co., cotton, is building a storage house 
at the Namquit Mill. It will be of wood, 
100x40 feet, one story high. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Centerville. The Lapham 
Millis to have anew cotton house 160x60 feet 


—RHODE ISLAND, Manville. The Centre- 
ville Mfg. Co. is making several additions 
It will have a new boiler house for two new 
100 h.p. boilers,a building 35x46 feet, two 
stories high, and another 45x90 feet, two 
stories, with an L 30x30 feet, same height 


—RHODE ISLAND, Manville. The Contrex- 
ville Mfg. Co., cotton plushes, is about to 
build two large additions. One will be 45x 
90 feet, two stories, with an L 30 ft., same 
height. The other will be 35x46 feet, two 
stories. An addition will also be built to 
the boiler house for two new 100 h.p. boilera. 
Itis expected that at least 50 more hands 
will be employed. 

—*RHODE ISLAND, Scituate. The addition 
to the mill of the Moswansicut Mfg. Co., 
noted last week, will afford room for about 
50 new looms, and cause the employment of 
a dozen additional hands on linings and 
mosquito nets. Power is steam and water 


—RuHopE ISLAND, Warren The Warren 
Cotton Mfg. Co.is putting in new boilers and 
machinery at a cost of nearly $60,000. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Westerly. The Crefeld 
Cotton Mills are about to build a new engine 
house. 

—SOUTH CAROLINA, Clifton. The Clifton 
Cotton Mfg. Co. is remodeiling its card and 
spinning rooms. 


—SoOuTH CAROLINA, Rock Hill. The Globe 
Cotton Mills will put up an addition 40x150 
feet, installing 320 looms for the weaving of 
their own yarns. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—CONNECTICUT, Willimantic. 
ville Cotton Mills, which have 
six months, have passed into the 
B. B. & R. Knight, of Providence. Repairs 
have been begun, and the mills will be 
speedily started up, about 500 hands being 
employed. 


The Smith. 
been idle for 
hands of 


—New HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. The Exeter 
Cotton Mtg. Co. has resumed operations, 
after a protracted shut down, owing to fire 


—NEw HAMPSHIRE, Penacook. The mill of 
the Contocook Mfg. Co. , we are informed, is 
to be soon started up with Albert H. Brown 
as superintendent. This mill has been 
closed for several months 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken. McFar- 
land’s Cotton Mill has resumed operations 
after a long strike for 10 per csnt. increa<e in 
wages. The strikers returned at old sched 
ules. 

The 


long 


Fish 
been 


—PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester 
erville Cotton Mill, which has 
idle, started up August Ist. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—CONNECTICUT, Putnam. The Monohansett 
Cotton Mill is temporarily shut down, owing 
to delays over a new steam plant. 


—MAINE, Biddetord. The York Mills are 
to be closed tor four weeks in order to mak« 
repairs on the canal. A 200 foot penstock is 
to be put in, 


FOR SALE. 


Cotton and Woolen Machinery, 


Largest lot in store to be this 
country. Storehouses two acres 
of floorage. 


JEREMIAH CLARK 
64 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston HM ydro-Extracter 
in Pennsylvania 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Dealer in New and Second-Hand 


MACHINERY. 


Agent for 
Textile Machine Cx 
Atlas Mtg. ¢ » Newark, N, J 
ham & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


found in 
with over 
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offer progressive advertisers a line 


Advertising Novelties 


entirely 
interest. 


new, at prices that will be of 


An Unusual 


Opportunity. 


Those who advertise by sé 
customers attractive nov 
by us to decided 
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elties can be served 
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CALENDARS, 
SIGNS, 


LEATHER MEMO BOOKS, ETC. 


National Metal Edge Box Co. 


621-623 Cherry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 




















TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT .. CARRY Money 
eV tS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKF 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


























Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—*CONNECTICUT, Stamford. The Rippo 
wam Woolen Co. bas been incorporated, and 
mill property secured at Dumpling Pond, 
where it is proposed to build a tactory \ 
cxpital of $50,000 has been subscribed. 
These officers bave been elected: president, 
John A. Brown; vice president, Stephen P. 
Wilson; treasurer, Fred’k I’. Springer. This 
is the concern which we not long ago stated 
was to be formed for the manufacture of 
blankets, ete. 


—KENTUCKY, Falmouth. A new enterpri-e 
is under way here, known us the Falmouth 
Woolen Mill. 


—MAINE, Canaan. V.R. Tuttle bas broken 
ground for a stone dam on his upper mill 
privilege, where he will soon build a woolen 
factory costing $60,000 


—*MAINE, Clinton. F. J. Goodspeed of the 
Wilton Woolen Mills, Wilton, informs us 
that the proposed woolen mill has been de- 
ferred until spring. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence. The pro 
ject of Fred and Frank Butler for a wors'ed 
yarn mill has been revived, and is likely to 
go through without delay. The mill, it is 
stated, will be 64x104 feet, three stories high, 
with a two story wing, 34x1l2 feet. 

—*MASSACHUSETTS, Milibury. R. F. Crane, 
whom we some time ago reported as likely 
to establish a waste concern here, has se 
cured the old Parker Works, and will opena 
steam wool cleaning plant. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, North Andover B 
Bamforth infgrms us in relation to the new 
shoddy mill which we some time ago re 
ported, that he was interested in, that pro 


duction will be begun about the first of 
September. The capacity will be 10 sets of 
cards. They will employ vee nty-five hands 
and fine shoddies will be manufactured 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Mount Airy. It is 
stated that A. Allred & Son will rebuild their 
burned woolen mill next year 


—Oun10, St. Mary’s. The St. Mary’s Woolen 
Mills Co. will speedily rebuild its burned 
mill. The machinery tor same is to be ready 
for delivery by Sept. 15th, 


ONTARIO, Port Hope. It is stated that a 
carpet factory will be established he re by 
Syer, Richardson & Co., of St. Catharine’s 


—PENNSYLVANIA, York. Jacob Rouse Sons 
bave begun the manufacture of woolen 
goods at this place 


—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The Glen 
ark Knitling Co. will betore long build a 
worsted yarn will, giving employment to 
200 operatives. A lot contuining two acres 
on River St. has been secured tor the struc 
ture, which will be about 80x200 feet, two 
stories high. 


—*VERMONT, Winooski. The Burlington 
Woolen Co., which we recently noted as 
about to build a new mill, began the founda 
tions August Ist, and expects production in 
October, 150 additional hands being em 
ployed. There will be 103 new looms and 
dye house. Power will be water 


—WASHINGTON, Spokane. The Post Falls 
Woolen Mill Co., capital $10,000, has been in 
corporated. Eugene Danzel, of Spokane, is 
secretary and treasurer. 


—John Hope & Sons, Eng. & Mfg. Co., 


Providence, are furnishing the Norwich 
Bleaching, Dyeing & Printing Co. with a ful) 
outfit for engraving on copper. This con 
cern will do alarge share of its own work 
in this line in the future. 


PASSENGER 
O° FREIGHT 


ELEVALC« 


S3-STATE STREET, 


sree i 0: 
97 98. tw york. ROCHESTER, N.Y 


HopGces BuitoinG, 
DETROIT. 9500 iN USE 


McCALVEY ELEVATOR WORKS, 


Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


AYLOR, 602.604 Cherry St. 
ye K hana, w PHILADELPHIA. 





Boston Office, 67 Chuuncey St 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any place, capacity o 
Atay oe egg Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
oile Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
resses Gearite , Mining and Coining Machin 

et and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery 


GEO. C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE WEEKLY EDITION OF 


SHELDON'S SPECIAL REPORTS 


is the most Authentic Record of the im 
portant business changes constantly 
transpiring. Manufacturers should take it 
and use its columns for their announcements 
of new goods ete. Terms $2 per annum, 
J. D. SHELDON & Co., Publishers, 54 Franklin 
Street, New York. 
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ME CURTIS BALANCED STEAM TRAP. 


Combines More Superior Features than Any 
Other Trap on the [larket. 


The Valve is tubular bal- 


anced and of large area. 





CURT! Say The Renewable Seat is 
BALANCES f R S oe 

‘pill in the cap, and both seat 
and valve can be removed 
in one minute without start- 


ing a joint, bolt or gasket. 
The Float is large, hard, 


round, and warranted 


against 150 lbs. pressure. 





The Trap Outlet is always 
sealed by two or three 
inches of water. 

THERE ARE NO OTHER TRAPS MNADE WHICH 
POSSESS ALL THESE FEATURES. 


Manufactured by the 


D’ESTE & SEELEY CO., 


29 to 33 Haverhill St., Boston, [lass. 
NEW YORK: 109 Liberty St. CHICAGO: 218 Lake St. 
BOVEBEVEVSSSESSESEESSVEGY 





Send me NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SIX CENTS RAILROAD 
in stamps for 


Ey 
ONDER 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 2, 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


—DELAWARE, Newcastle. An adtition of 
75x250 feet is being built at Knowles Woolen 
Mills. 25 new looms are being put in, and 
the force of employees will be increased 


MAINE, Camden, It is reported that an 
addition will be immediately built by the 


Megunticook Woolen Mill. 


—MAINE, North Dexter. The Dews Woolen 
Mill is putting in a new engine to furnish 
acdditfonal power. 


—MAINE, Sanford. The new factory of the 
Goodall Worsted Co. will be three stories, 
54x127 feet. 


—MAINE, Skowhegan. L. Anderson &Co, 
woolen manufacturers, have been making 
marked improvement by constructing a new 
flume at the Dane water power they re 
cently bought. A 414 h.p. wheel will be put 
in. 


—*MARYLAND, Oella. The enlargement at 
the cotton mill of Wm. J. Dickey & Sons, 
which we recently mentioned, will consist 
of another story on the largest of the factory 
buildings. The additional room will be 
used for waking woolen goods. The firm is 
building a dozen dwelling houses for opera 
tives 


—MASSACHUSETTS, North Oxford. The 
Thayer Woolen Co. isto put up an iron water 
tower, holding 7500 gallons. It is to be 58 
feet high, 20 feet square at the base. The 
concern Will also put in sprinklers. 


—NktW HAMPSHIRE, Lebanon. The River 
side Woolen Co. is finishing asmall addi 
tion, which will be used tor new machinery 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton. O. & E. Morri 
son, shoddy manufacturers, will build an ad 
dition to their mill, and put in more ma 
chinery. 


—NEW JERSEY, Camden. Itis reported that 
Lowland Crott and Sons, woolen manufac 
turers, Will again increase theiz plant by 
building a three-story brick structure, 40x 
167 feet. 


—NEW JERSEY, Camden. Freis, Breslin & 
Co., rug and carpet manufacturers, will in 
crease their plant by putting up a three 
story brick building, 50x250 feet. 


—Having outgrown their previous loca 
tion, Wm. 8. Spofford & Son have erected a 
commodious factory at the corner of Culver 
and Dudley Sts., Providence, and are 
fully settled in their new quarters 
building is 30x60 feet, three stories high, be 
ing planned especially for their convenience, 
and they will furnish their own power. A 
freight track near by supplies the needed 
shipping facilities. This firm was started 
ten years ago, and some of the best mills in 
New England are now among their custom 
ers, and they have over 275,000 tubes running 
in this country. Their tubes are made from 
a special composition of their own, and this 
may account for the fact that when they get 
« patron he never leaves them. Some inte: 
esting tests of worsted spinning tubes wer« 
madein Providence last year. One American 
tube was operated at the rate of 7000 revolu 
tions per minute,and was worn down in 
three hours so as to be unfit for further use 
The shell was worn as thin as paper An 
En#@lish tube was run five and one-half 
hours at the same speed, when it, too, be 
came fit for the junk pile. The Spofford 
tube was operated under precisely the same 
conditions, same size emery and same speed, 
and after a steady run for six hours and ten 
minutes, was examined and found to be in 
as good condition as when started. The 
shell remained true and strong, and was not 
worn perceptibly anywhere. 


BARGAINS 


New 2 Second Hand Machinery. 


MEY 


FRANK TO 
N Fe 
anal and 080 Bea St 





For Sale. A patent in which there is big 
money. Good reasons for selling. For par 
ticulars address No. 38 Sales Department, 
Patent Office, Munele, Ind 





For Lease. Excellent buildings and 
power. Suitable for any manufacturing 
purpose. Address P. 135, care TEXTILE 
WORLD. 





Woolen Machinery For Sale. 


One 36 inch Davis & Furber Picker, with 
Bramwell feeder, nearly new 
One 36 inch Sargent Burr Picker, with extra 
new cylinder. 
\ 8cylinder 60in wid 
/ Garnett Machine. 
{capacity #6 yards, 
/ good condition 
Four Davis & Furber, Up and Down Gigs. 
One Davis & Furber Double Acting Gig 
Two Davis & Furber Rotary Gigs 
Address A, TEXTILE WORLD 


Fitchburg R.R. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


SHORT LINE 


BOSTON 


——_— TO ——_ 


CHICAGO 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street P 
Senger Station at 


9.00 A.M. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 PLM. 


One James Smith & Co 


One Butterworth Dryer, 





For further parficulars apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
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WILLIAM HUSTON, “cr REEDS and HARNESESS. 














Also the Patent Loop and Double Knot Harness. 


P. O. Box 749. No. 46 Clifford St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FROM 1 TO 40,000 POUNDS WEIGHT. 
Of Open Hearth,Chester or Bessemer Steel 
True to Pattern. Sound. Solid 


Gearing of all kinds, Crank Shafts, Knuckles 


for Car Couplers. 
Cross-Heads, Rockers, Piston-Heads, etc., for Locomotives 
STEEL CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., 


Works, Chester, Pa. Office, 407 Library St., Phila... Pa. 





TENTED Spe 


ans Mss rn 


DOUBLE RIBBED 
: \RINGS U.S. STAND- 
z ARD: TRAVELER 


/ CLEARERS.METALIC 
BURNISH LIKE 
THAT PRO- 
DUCED BY: 
TRAVELER, 


GiBbownws FRAME 


yewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


a Pibeonin FEATURES: “@8 
We iting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Heel Wor k, Mac hine s with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tables and Shafting with Transmitters. 
Ali machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts 
MACHINE JOBING. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Philadelphia. 


DESIGNS. Expert Service. 


[am prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 
and’ patterns of goods. If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. Iam in constant 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge. I am not 
simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work if desired. My a are not un 
reasonable. All communiations confidentiail. Address DESIGNER, P. 0. Box, 222 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALL, 


54 1-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 
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Miscellaneous. 


—*NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks. The new 
factory of the Grand Forks Woolen Mills 
which we recently mentioned, will be 50x106 
feet, three stories and basement. A 40 h. p. 
engine and 80 h. p. boilers will be put in. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Bloomsburg. The 
Bloomsburg Carpet Works are building a 
four story brick structure, 54x160 feet, for 
spinning. It is intended to finish it by Jan 
uary Ist. 


—PENNSYLVANIA,’ Chambersburg. The 
Chambersburg Woolen Mill Co. is replacing 
its old picker room with a new brick struct 
ure 68x45 feet. It will be absolutely fire- 
proof. The mill is to be enlarged by the in 
troduction of new looms 


—RHODE ISLAND, Ashaway. The Ashaway 
Woolen Co. is laying toundations for a new 
finishing room, which will occupy the site of 
the old. It will be somewhat larger. 


—*RHODE ISLAND,’ Pascoag. We are in 
formed that the additional story on dye 
house of the Granite Mill is to be used tor 
storage purposes only. 


—VERMONT, Bennington. Carney & Craw 
ford, shoddy manufacturers, are increasing 
their mill by an addition, 22x44 ft. in size; 
their power, by adding a 25 h.p. engine, and 
a boiler of 5v h.p. capacity. 


—VERMONT, Springfleld. W. H. H. Slack & 
Bros. have bought the plant of the Vermont 
Novelty Works Co., and will utilize it tor 
their shoddy bu-iness. 


—WEST VIRGINIA, Martinsburg. The Craw 
ford Woolen Mill are about to make an en 
largement to their mill, costing $3000. The 
citizens of this place have subscribed the 
necessary amount. 


—ILLINOIS, Danville. The Draper knitting 
factory was sold this week at auction, also 
the stock in band. Sale was made to satisfy 
the judgement of E. J. Draper for $1150. 


—INDIANA, New Albany. A number of 
Louisville, Ky., men have taken an option 
on the New Albany Cotton Batting Mills, 
with a view of organizing a company, and 
adding the manufacture of wadding. Mr. 
Lawrence Bradley, who has heretofore oper 
ated the mill, will retire from business. The 
capital of the company will probably be $5 
000. Frank Bray, A. L. Terry and R 
Gough, of Louisville, are interested. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Weldon. The Weldon 
Corn Mill Co., organized last week, will not 
confine its operations to that branch. It ex 
pects to put up several factories including a 
cotton mill and possibly a knitting mill, 
having plentv of water power at its dis- 
posal. J. W. Wilson is presidentand W. W. 
Wiggins is secretary and treasurer. 


—We this month received a pleasant call 
from J.C. King, who represents, on the road, 
the Hodge.Lewis Mfg. Co., of New Bedford. 
The concern lately absorbed the business of 
the Reliance Mfg. Co., makers of spinning 
and twisting travelers, cones and parallel 
tubes. 


—The Cocheco Mig. Co., Dover, N. H., has 
just placed a large order for revolving flat 
cards, railway heads and drawing frames 
with the Pettee Machine Works, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


—The Springfield (Ill.) Woolen Mill have 
adde:i an improved Bramwell! feed to thei: 
curd room. The machine was furnished by 
Geo 8. Harweod & Son, Boston, 


MAKE A 


Textile Encyclopedia. 


You can do it by getting our 


NEW BINDER. 


It is the best binder ever invented I 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag 
azine, an! thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted A 
single binder will hold one volume (6 
numbers! of the Textile World, or it 
can be used to hold the four Directory 
Numbers. thus giving the complete 
textile directory of the country under 
one cover. When it is complete it can 
be filed sway in your library as a most 
valuable book ot reference for the vear 1895. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds f 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scattered about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the cost of the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety an: timeliness. In this 
way you can in a snort time possess a real 
library without expense to vourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “ Textile World” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make a 
volume of about 1000 pages 


The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 
Stamps will do. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subserption to the TExTIL! 
WoRLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MAss. 
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Worcester Chemical Compartment | Miscellaneous. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Eddystone. The Eddy- 


. : stone Print Works are erecting an addition, 
ire (| ompany which will cost about $15,000. 
J —PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Bran- 
Manufacturers ot son Knitting Machine Co., 506 St. John St., i 
adding two stories to its building, increasing 
its boiler capacity, and putting in a new 75 
h.p. Corliss engine. 





—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Frank 
linville Dye Works Co. is making an addi 
tion to its works at American and Hunting 
ton Sts., and is putting up a three story 
building at 3943 No, 5th St. 


— RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. Whittle 
& Hanrahan (The R. I. Bleaching & Dveing 
Works) have begun the erection of a brick 
building, which they write will be extended 
when their Providence business is consoli 
dated at this point, 


—~RHODE ISLAND, Providence. The Provi- 
dence Dyeing & Bleaching Co. has broken 
ground for a machine shop 80x50 feet. 


—VERMONT, Derby. O. C. Miller is building 
a large bobbin factory here, which is ex 
pected to be in operation about Noy. Ist. 


} —VERMONT, Brattleboro. The new knit 
APPROVED AND ENDORSED BY ting firm soon to be launched here by Arthur 
Pigeon and Leon Burke, will be known as 
New England Insurance Exchange and the Whetstone Knitting Co. 
Board of Underwriters. 
National Association Fire Engineers, 1891 —VERMONT, Northfield. The Dodge Card- 
Diploma, New England Fair, 1890 and 1891. ing Mill at the South Village has been sold 
Medal, R. I. Industrial Exhibition, 1890. to N. W. Partch. 
Medal, Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso | 
ciation Fair, 1890. } —VIRGINIA, Richmond. A charter has been 
Grand Bronze Medal, Industrial Exposition, granted to the Newport News Cotton Mfg. 
San Francisco, 1891. Co. Lewis H. Blair is president and 8. G. 
Diploma and Gold Medal, Parisian Invent Wallace, secretary and treasurer. 
ors’ Academy, 1891. 
“ —A proposition to erect a knitting mill to 
Send for Testimonials. cost $4000 has been submitted to the Board 
of Trade, by H. C. Eltonhead, of Vineland. 


LEVI Li NCOLN 9 —SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. A charter 


has been granted to the Lancaster Cotton 
Treasurer, Mill. W. C. Thompson is treasurer and 
secretary. 

Worcester, - Mass. —SOUTH CAROLINA, Greer Depot. The 
Victor Mfg. Co. (cotton) has been incorpo 
rated with $50,000 capital. M. L. Marchant 


KNITTING MILL | oe eons, 


—SouTH 





Laurens. A charter 


was last week issued to the Laurens Cotton 
Mill, the organization of which we noted 
’ some time ago. Construction is in progress. 
Four Set Mill arranged for running —TEXAS, Fort |Worth. It is stated the 
am =i Manchester Cotton Mills will be converted 
carding and spinning, day and night, into a furniture factory. 
with knitting and finishing machinery ' Gal , The Gal , R 
—TEXA*, Galveston. The Galveston Rope 
im proportion. ; | & Twine Mills have been sold to Arthur B. 
Has an average production of 160 dozen, | Homer for $25,000. 
per day. Abundant water power, good po ‘ ’ M 
freight facilities, and well organized help. | -The M. A. Furbush & Son Machine Co., 
Now running on orders. 21 good tenements, | of Philadelphia, the well-known builders of 
Sufficient reasons given for wishing to sell. woolen machinery, has advanced wages 10 
Address, T. F., P. O. Box 1727, New York | per cent. at its Camden shops. 


KNITTING MILL WANTED. 


To locate in the city of Elmira, N. Y. A desirable building available 
for manufacturing purposes. Only a bloc ok a. electric car line and eight blocks 
from center of city. A good location for obtaining help. ‘The building is 38x71 
feet and is 3 stories high. City Water and gas or electric light supply. Fire proof 
boiler house separate from main building. Fire hose on every floor and well 
built for heavy or light machinery. Cement floor and drying room in basement. 
This building has been very little used. The owners will rent or will contribute 
same for an interest in the business. Address P. 132, TEXTILE WORLD. 











FACTS AND GOSSIP 





WM. O. HOWLAND, 


Top Roll Coverer. 


HAND MADE COTS TO ORDER 
FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


128 East Sixth St., Chester, Pa. 


WOOLEN PROPERTY FOR SALE 


On Reasonable Terms. 





The property includes an 8 set woolen mill, fully 
equipped with the latest improved machinery, all 
in good working order, It is admirably located 
at North Oxford, Mass., upon two lines of railroad 
with competing freight rates. There is abundant 
water power for operating a mill of at least twice 
the present capacity. At the price for which it 
can be purchased, it affords a rare opportunity for 
meeting foreign competition with a low cost 
plant. Mills will be sold with or without ma 
chinery, and the buildings are especially adap 
ted for spinning and manufacturing worsteds. 
For further particulars addres 


F. T. CHASE, “Webster, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


Knowles, 
100 Broad Looms, Crompton, 
) Bridesburg. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Etc. Spoolers, 
Winders, Warp Mills, Etc. Crawford Steam 
Plate Presses. 


C.A. FURBUSH, 4th and Cumberland Sts., Phila, Pa. 
MILL FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A Three Set Knitting Mill, in the centre of the 
knit goods trade ot New York; best of shipping 
facilities, skilled help, 48-inch c ‘ards and all cor 
responding machinery in good condition. Can 
be bought on easy terms; good reason for selling ; 
ample room to enlarge. Will be sold with or 
without machinery. Correspondence held in 
strict confidence if desired. Address, HENRY 
HUDSON, 523 Union St., Hudson, N. Y 


STORM CYCLE BELT. 


Bicycle Clubs, Tourists and Relay Riders, if you 
want a light, well-ventilated Cape that will pro 
tect yourself and wheel from sudden rain storms 
when riding, buy the newly invented BECE 
BELT; worn as a sash, and when unrolled used 
as arain proof cape. This cycle garment take 
the place of the overcoat or umbrella; weight only 
1r ounces, Sold by WM. READ & SONS, 107 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“LOOK HERE, YOUNG MAN.” 


Do you want to learn practically how to 
manufacture woolen, worsted and cotton 
goods? If so commence at once, as I cun 
take a few more scholars in this a Full 
instructions given in ae alcula 
tions and Estimations on stock, * Terms 
reasonable. Address, INSTRU ‘ TOR, Box 
719, Middleboro, Mass. 


Js RYP=eRS-© 


Se/NTERS 
FINE OOMMEROIAL PRINTERS, 
Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 
oS geiatiots in fine Machinery and general Wood Engraw 
ing Portraits, Buildings, ete. Artistic designs in Letter and 
Bill Heads, Business Cards, Display Lettering for advertising 
urposes, etc. Best work. Lowest prices. Licctrotyping @ 
west rates. 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, BR. I 














Mills Starting Up. 


—CONNECTICUT, Torrington. The Warren 
ton Woolen Co., of this place, which has 
been closed for one month on account of re- 
placing the old engine by a larger one, is ex 
pected to start the mill next week. 


—MAINE, Camden. Work has been re- 
sumed at the Knox Woolen Mill, after a 
shut down of two weeks for repairs 


—MINNESOTA, Pillsbury. The Golden 
Fleece Woolen Mill, F. W. Mattock, proprie 
tor, has just been finished, and will open for 
business immediately. 


—~PENNSYLVANIA, Bondsville. The Beaver 
Mills, which are undergoing some repairs, 
are soon to be started up 


~PENNSYLVANIA, Brandywine. The Fish 
ville Woolen Mills, which have been idle for 
some time, are to resume operations. 


—RHODE ISLAND, North Kingston. The 
Rodman Mfg. Co., cotton and woolen, which 
has ,been shut down for some time, has 
started. 


-RHODE ISLAND, Washington. P. 8. Peck 
ham & Co.’s mill is to be started up as.the 
Peckham Woolen Yarn Co., Asa Peck & Co., 
proprietors. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. Simson & 
Kirkaldy have leased the Palmer Brown 
Worsted Mill, containing 12 looms. The fac- 
tory, which has been shut down for some 
time, will be opened soon. 


—VERMONT, Ludlow. Ludlow Woolen 
Mill which has been closed since August 
10th, on account of repairs, has been again 
started up. 


—VERMONT, Saxton’s River. The woolen 
mill at this point has resumed operations. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Bessemer City. 8. J. 
Durham, of Dallas, N. C., who recently 
bought the unfinished cotton mill building 
here will put in spindles. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Henderson. The new 
cotton company, which we recently noted 
bad organized here, has elected D { 
Cooper, president and E.G. Davis, secretary. 


—The Guerin Spinning Co., of Woonsocket, 
R: I., is putting in two sixty inch cards and 
four mules of 400 spindles each. Jos. Guerin 
went abroad to buy the machinery, the cards 
being of Belgian make. The new part of the 
mill will be in running order before Novem. 
ber 1, nearly doubling the capacity. The 
eompany will produce the same class of 
yarns as before. 


—The American Drosophore Co. has ad- 
vices that the English branch of the firm re- 
cently received one order for the complete- 
ment of alarge millin India, consisting of 


$20 of the drosophore humidifiers. 


We are indebted to F. M. Stowell, of 
Minneapolis, for a call. Mr. Stowell has 
made rapid progressin the knitting indus- 
try, until at the age of 25 he finds himself a 
superintendent. 


The Sawyer Woolen Mills, Dover, N. a 
have lately built over a number of Bram 
well feeds bringing them to date. Geo. 8. 
Harwood & Son, of Boston, furnished the 
parts. 


~The Exposition letter of Miss Helen 
Kendrick in the September issue of the 
“American Carpet & Upholstery Trade” in 
dicates a bright outlook for business at that 
point, and portrays the grandeurs of the ex 
hibit in interesting style. 
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WANTED 





MEN WANTED. 


Wanted. First class knitters to join our 
overseers bureau. Also want good capable 
second hands of both cotton and woolen 
carding. Machinists and loom fixers are 
also wanted. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following 
columns should be addressed in care 
of Textile Mfg. World, or inquiries 
concerning them may be addressed 
directly to ‘Information Depart- 
ment, Textile Mfg. World,” as fall 
particulars of each advertiser are 
on file, and the addresses of suitable 
agents, superintendents and fore- 
men for every branch of the textile 
industry will be furnished to man- 
ufacturers. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Bess weaver and designer hus had 
a wide experience on cassimeres, dress 
worsteds, casket cloths, beavers, flan 
blankets, doeskins, satinets and jeans. 
45and married. Salary $3 or so. 


614 


goods, 


nels, 


65 Woolen Superintendent. 35 years 

7 of ave, has worked in some of the best 
millsin N. E. Is a practical weaver and de 
vigner; thoroughly understands the making 
of cussimeres, cloakings, dress goods, ete. 
Hus excellent references Prefer N. E., N. Y. 
and Penn 


7 Woolen and worsted superin 
io tendent and boss finisher. Has worked 
on broadcloth, flannels, carriage cloths, wors 
ted coatings, dress goods, linings and cotton 
warps. Has had 20 years experience on 
mixes in mungo, shoddy, noils and cotton. 
760 Superintendent or Asst. Superin- 
tendent and designer, has worked on 
fancy cassimers, cheviots, and meltons. Age 
$l years, married. Salary moderate 
vr An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
‘i mill needing a man with his experience 
on cassimeres and goods A 
manager of help. Salary moderate 


dress good 


S( 3 Es im the first ranks, very 
. , references; 
mens wear and 


and married 
S16 A first class superintenaeat, now 

employed, desires to change ery 
extended acquaintance with all classes of 
worsted and woolen cloths. Invites corres 
pondence, 


able, good 
experience on all kinds of 
goods; 33°years old 


adress 


manufac- 
wants superin- 
position. Served his 


a &{ thorough practical 
881 turer and “Reoteent I 
tendency or designing 
apprenticeship in English mills. Young, 
but widely @xperienced. Has worked on 
worsteds, scotch cheviots, uniform goods, 
overcoatings, cassimeres, chinchillas, dress 
goods and cloakings. Can furnish excellent 
references; 28 years of age 


O30 Aast. Supt, overseer of weaving | 
— and designing. Has worked on all | 
kinds of men’s wear, dress goods, kerseys | 
beavers, etc. Age 43; married, 


R56 Superintendent and Manager. 
Ur Experienced on blankets, flannels 
dress goods, wool and worsted. Has had 
thirty years’ experience. Can give best of 
references. Unmarried. Salary and part in- 
terest can be arranged with proper parties. 
Has a knowledge of trade, having sold goods 


direct for the mill. 
S80 Superintendent or Designer in 
large mill. Has had large experience 
in the designing and manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of goods made in a woolen mill. 
Has been superintendent and designer tor 
the past 25 years. Has the bestof references. 
Is 49 years of age and married. Has worked 
on suitings, coatings, cloakings and over 
coatings in worsted and woo), fancy cas-i 
meres, Wooland piece dyed cheviots, shawls, 
flannels, blankets, beavers, skirts, etc. Will 
go anywhere excepting Canada. 


Q {2 Es Expert on Woolens, Worsteds 
. -~ and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 


$2000 per annum. 

1023 A Good Woolen Mill Superin- 
-** tendent. Experienced on fancy cas- 

simeres, worsteds, fancy and piece dye, 

cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, 

cloakings, friezes, etc. Salary, moderate, 

Age, 38 years. Married. 


1029 Superintendent or Designer. 

-~*" Here is a good man for a responsi- 
ble position. Has worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 
years old and married, and has had an expe 
rience of 10 years as superintendent and de 
signer. Will work for salary according to 
size of the mill. 


1055 Wooten Superintendent or 

Assistant. Superintendent and de 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 
a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beav 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko, 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 


governed by position. 
1067 Woolen Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England. Has experience on worsteds, 
beavers, kerseys, union cassimeres and 
fancy cassimeres. Isat present unemployed. 
Prefers position in N. Y. or N states. 
Will work tor $1800 per year and upwards 
Age, 44 years; married. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Gingham Superintendent with ex- 
perience on fine dress goods and shirt 
Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 


758 


ings. 

(| | Colored cotton, worsteds, and 
. cassimeres, 1] years superintendent in 
3 different mills, 44 years of age, married. 
934 Ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
. shirtings, cotton and woolen, both fine 
and coarse, also cheviots. High up in bis 
knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dyer 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De. 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
married. 


568 Has had extended ex ‘ 

best New England mills; either as 
superintendent or carding overseer; very 
best references. Shirtings, sheetings, twills, 
white and colored. 


erience in 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





996 Cotton Mill Superintendent, has 
= had sixteen years’ experience on 
all classes of yarns, print cloth and sheet 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives first-class references as to ability and 
character. Age 45, single 


1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 
weaving, spooling, warping and dressing, 
but has also done good work in design 
ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 
demins, etec., ete. Is 35 and married. 


1056 Cotten Superintendent. Experi 
enced on fine and course yarns, 
rope, twine, mops,ete. Age 29, unmarried. 
Good references. Salary $30 per week. 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1062 Woolen Carder, who can also 

= be of service in the dyehouse, un 
derstands somedveing. Has worked on car- 
riage cloths, Cassimeres, and cotton mixed 
goods. Is 37 years of age, married. Salary 
$3.00 perday. Will go on trial. 


TR7 Capable man. Carder. 42 years old, 
Os married. Good experience and well 
recommended. Has worked on beavers, 
eassimeres, dress goods, all kinds of mixes 
and hosiery. 


2¢5 Strong poiat, hosiery, but has also 
836 carded extensively fo 

flannels, tweeds, etc. Age 35 
erate. 


r dress goods, 


Sulary moa 


932. Carder and «spinner in 3 to 5 set 
“V< mill. Has worked on fine dress goo:!s 
and cassimere stock. Age 29; married 
Wages $3.00, or so 


R96 Mas worked in best New England 
OY mills; as second hand, and capable ot 
taking an overseership in medium or small 
mill. Age 3l. 


ROQ Has carded all kinds of stock ani 
Oe’ worsted in some ofthe very best rooms 
in New England as second hand, wants 
overseers position in a small room, and can 
fillit. Salary moderate. Age 30; married. 


G( 4 Worsteds, Meltons, mixtures, 

: cassimeres. Is a good stayer 

ried; with a family; age 44. Wages $2.50 or 
3.00. 


1030 Woolen Carder. A firstclass man 

e with good references and wide ex 
perience desires position as overseer of 
woolen carding. Has worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy. Age 27. Married and 
can take position at once A trial will show 
that he is the 1ight man. 


105 Hias had 27 years’ experience 

in woolen mills. Has carded sati 
nets, hosiery, flannels, cassimeres, shoddy 
and all sorts of stock and goods. Excellent 
references. Age 45, married. Salary not 
less than $3 per day. 


912 Superintendent or boss carder, 
e -— good references. His forte flannels, 
dress goods satinetts, union cassimeres. 41, 
family. Salary moderate. 


178 Es the man conservative mills are 
© jooking for; 88 with a family, desires 
pleasant town to settle down in. Excellent 
carder on wool or cotton and shoddy mixed 
dress goods. 


ATQ Carder of the first rank, has 
21S worked in the very best mills, well 
posted. Strong point; Australian and low 
stock. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


ws) } Geood man fer overseer in medium 
©O#{* or small mill, or tor second hand in 
any large mill; good at figuring; good refer 
ences. 


101 )] Mas Carded tor ginghams, sheet- 
ings, checks, prints, etc., and is first 
class. Age 34, married. Wages $2.50 and up. 
1072 Cetton Carder. Experienced on 
'“ mixed and colored hosiery and fine 
yarns, and printcloths Has worked wholly 
in New England, but will take position any- 
where. 


S/ WA Has been overseer of carding for the 
OV past 12 years in some of the biggest 
cotton millsin ew England. Wil take su- 
perintendency of small mill. Has good ref- 
erences. Has experience on mest every 
thing in cotton; Prints.cotton flannels and 
satines. Age29 years; Married. Preters N. 
EK. states. 


5()2 Es an excellent overseer on 
7) . . ” . 

-~ combed, carded, or colored stock; was 
in charge ofa few of the best rooms in the 
country. 46 years of age, salary very moder. 
ate. 


64 5 Coarse and fine, colored and white. 

. Brought up in good mills. Thorough- 
ly understands all makes of machinery in 
his department. 


Q1( ) Esa good carder on plain, colored 
‘ and fancy white stock. Age 4l. $2.50 
and up. 


Q99O All kinds white or colored trom 1-2 
<<“ to li hank. First-rate experience and 
references. Age 44, married. Salary $3.50. 


O78 Overseer of Carding, coarse and 
.. . fine yarns and combings. Will work 
for $2.50 andupwards. 46 years old, married. 


TOG Spinning or carding or both. Good 
be man, good record, prefers New Eng- 
land or Middle states, 45 years old, married, 
Salary $3.00 or so. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


633 Mas worked Davis & Furber, 

Johnson & Bassett and Woonsocket 
mules. Has experience on ladies’ dress 
goods, overcoatings and a variety of goods. 
Is 35 years of age and married. Salary $2.50 
per day 


1017 Boss spinner on stock for cassi- 

meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, married. 
Wages $2 50. 


LO a Has worked 23 years in the spinning 

room. Thoroughly understands 
doubling and twisting. Has had experience 
on meltons, cheviots, hairlines, fine over 
coatings, fancy cassimeres and shoddy, 
Has excellent recommendations. 37 years 
of age; married. Salary $2.50 per day.” 


sere Prefers west of the Alleghany moun. 
‘40 tains, has worked on nearly all kinds 
of woolen goods. A trial will prove him a 
desirable man. Age 50, married. 


697 Smart young man. Good mule 
. fixer,and had charge. Age 24, mar. 
ried. #2.50 per day. All grades of stock. 


1¢ )P1 Worsted overseer of spinning 
-—* and drawing, or superintendent. 
Mohair and long and short wools. 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


1061 Experienced on anything in 

the cotton line, as overseer of spool 
ing, warping and slashing. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. Is 
an Al man, and can make his department 
pay. Age 47 years, married. Will work for 


$3.00 to start with. 

104 3 Overseer of ring spinning. Is a 
** good man,and has the best of refer- 

ences. Age 27 years, married. Experienced 

on ginghams, sheetings, etc. Salary $3.00 


and up. 

1036 Learnt his trade as spinner in 
one of the best mills in Mass. Has 

worked fine and coarse, colored and white 

goods; 14 years experience. Is 38 years ot 

age, married Good references. Will work 


for $3.50 per day at the lowest. 

1068 Cotton Ring Spinner. Unider- 
© stands spooling, warping and twist- 

ing. Has worked on yurns from 4s to 70s- 

Age 30 years. Will take good second hand 

job. Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 


Ring spinning, spooling, warping 
twisting, reeling, winding and quil- 
Age 38, married. 


555 


ling. 

TIA Ring Spinner with good experience 
in mills of high standing. Well recom. 

mended. Married, 31 years of age. Fair 


salary. 

79 oF 5 Ring spinning overseer with ex- 
perience on a wide range of goods. 

Age 28 and married. Salary moderate. 


890 Overseer of Cotton Spinning, or 

second hand. Ils experienced on all 
kinds goods; fine and fancy cotton and wor- 
sted yarn, from No. 7 soft twist to No. 70. 
Has excellent references. Is competent to 
take position as spinner and carder. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England; 28 years of age. Will take posi- 


tion in any part of the country. 
1058 A Cotton Spinner of the First 
VO Rank. Understands thoroughly 
twisting, drafting, and spinning the differ 
ent classes of cotton. A good mechanic and 
an expert on copping. Has worked on flan- 
nels, prints, fine cotton underwear and sale 
yarns. Age 40, married. Salary $3 to $4 per 
day. Will goanywhere in the United States. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Woolen or Cotton Weaver, or 
loom fixer. 33 years of age, married. 


873 


Has worked on ladies’ dréss goods, blankets, 


meltons, satinets and cot- 
the 


flannels, cheviots, 
ton sheetings. Will go anywhere in 


United States. 

920 Worked in some of the best N. E. 
“= mills. Dress goods, unions, cassi- 
meres, worsteds and cheviots. 28, and mar- 
ried. $3.00 or so. 


997 Cotton and Woolen Weaver. Has 
= worked on plain and fancy dress 
oods, cassimeres and worsteds; wages 
250 and more per day. Age 45, married. 
Furnishes excellent references, 


10( 8 Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 


dress goods. Is 34, married. 

1020 Woolen weaver, first class man. 
= Experienced on cassimeres, dress 

goods shawls, flannels, etc. Good references, 





| 1004. Now in the Weat, good weaver. 

Cxperienced also in the best Eastern 
mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 
cheviots, beavers, cloakings, worsteds. Is 
88 and married. 








COTTON WEAVERS, 


1037 Has 19 years experience in cot- 
bh ton weaving. Can work all kinds 
of greys. Has good references, and is an 
excellent workman. Will go anywhere in 
the U.S. Is 35 years old and married. Sal- 


ary depends on size of position. 
1043 Desires job in a good Southern 
* mill as overseer of weaving or su- 
perintendent. Has bad experience on plain 
and fancy goods of all kinds. Will take a 
position anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. 47 years of age, married. Will 
work for $3.00 and upwards. 


1052 Al Cotton Weaver. Has worked 
“<= for 12 years as overseer of weaving 
in one of the largest cotton mills in New 
England. Age 39, married. The best of ref.- 
erences. Will work for $3 per day to start. 
107: Cc otton Weaver. Ginghams, fancy 
(2 dress goods, shirtings, sheetings, 


leno and silk jacquard work; 35 years of age. 
Will take position anywhere in United States. 


938 Experiencd on Checks, duck, sheet- 
ing, drilling, cottonades, awnings. 


176 South preferred. Understands fix- 
ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 


Gets on well with Southern help. 
539 Excellent manager of help. Splen- 
vv did record of production. Plain and 
colored work. Twills, ginghams. Age 35, 
married. 

837 Sheetings. twills, satteens, fancy 
Ovi goods, and leno. Age 34, married. 





sntenemmnes 
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case. 


Woolen Finisher of first rank, 

all classes of woolens from loom to 

Age 44; married. 
Dress 


7 lad 
1007 prefered, 
woolens. N. 7; or 
salary moderate 


roods ‘and fine meltons 
but has worked on all kinds 
N. E. states. Age 22, 


1041 ‘Woolen Finisher. Has had ex- 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% years. Will work for $2.50 


per day. 
592 Mnit Goods Finisher. Is desirous 
of obtaining a position as superin- 
tendent or overseer of finishing and seam. 
ing rooms,in a mill poe knit goods on 
circular machines. Has had a long experi- 
ence in manufacturing, and understands the 
business in all its branches. Age 42 years, 


married. 
928 Foreman dyer and finisher of knit 
goods. Very extended experience on 
all hinds of cotton, wool, and mixed goods, 
in hosiery, underwear, and overshirts. 
1044 Overseer of Boarding and Finishing 
Hosiery., Experienced on cotton, 
woolen and mixed, seamless and fashioned 
goods. Will work for two dollars per day. 
Age 41 years, married. Good references. 
Will go anywhere in the United States, ex- 
cepting the West. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





DYERS. 

Wanted. A good and permanent situation 
by wa piece dyer. Has had experience on 
yarns and stock but is more experienced on 
piece dyeing. Hus been dyeing cider downs 
and similar goods (all wool, ail cotton, and 
wool and! cotton mixed) for]0 years A first 
class position is wanted. Apply Piece Dyer, 
care TEXTILE WORLD 


798 Now employed, giving good satis- 
se faction; Age 26, married, experienced 
on woo}, woolen and worsted yarns and 
piece goods, cotton and cotton yarns. 


937 Boss Dyer of the very First 
oe Rank Strong points; cotton, woolen, 
and merino yarns, raw cotton and wool, all 
kinds of hosiery. 


748 Carpet yarns, hosiery and felts. 
© Aged 29, Married. No objections to 
going out of New England. 


S74 An Excellent Dyer. Comes from 
Ol a family ot dyers. Besides being a 
practical dyer, he thorougbly understands 
fulling, and wet and dry finishing of low 
stock. He has worked on cotton warp goods, 
indigo blues, carriage cloths, fancy cassi- 
meres, yarns, dress goods und piece dyes. 
Has the best of references as to abilitv and 
characier. 28 years of age; married. Can 
take a position at once. 


y~ Overseer of Dyeing, or Second 

io hund. 30 yeurs of age. Hus had ex- 
perience on ull-wool cassimeres, heavy 
woolen cloakings, raw wool, shoddy, and 
worsted yarns. VPrefers New England and 
Middle States. 


1026 Overseer of Dyeing. A first-class 
#' dyer, 40 years of age, and married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted piece 
goods, slubbing, wor-ted and mohair yarns. 
Will work for $4 per dey and upwards. Can 
give best of references, und can take position 
at once. 


103 Dyer, who has worked on raw stock, 
e wool and >hoddy and woolen yarns 
ot all grades from fine worsteds down to 
low carpet yarns, piece goods, heavy 
woolens, de-ires position. Age 40, married. 
Has worked with one mill eight years and 
can give good references. 


1042 Dyer. Has worked on all kinds ot 
~ goods. Has had good experience in 
many New England mills. Age 45 years. 
Salary $3 to $5 per day. Excellent refer. 
ences. Will go anywhere. 


1057 A Good Dyer. Is experienced on 
vi cotton and woolen hosiery, eider 
downs, cashmerettes, dress goods, linings, 
piece warps, Skein, fancy and raw stock. 
Age 25 years, married. Salary , between 
@3 and $4 per day. 





KNITTERS. 


Mnicter. Wanted position as foreman by 
a wan who is thoroughly competent tore 
pair Lamb circular machines and loopers, 
practical knitter, well posted in mitten mak- 
ing. Address, Box P. 135, TEXTILE WORLD. 


1024 Overseer of Knitting. Is at pres 
#-* ent employed, but desires tochange. 
fas had over six years’ experience on wool 
and cotion, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonnble salary. 


6 > Knitter. Experience on cotton, 
1¢ 66 woolen and worsted goods. 24 years 
of age. Will take position anywhere in 
United States. Salary $3 to #4 per day. 





1028 Overseer of Knitting. Has 
aa worked on cotton underwear and 
hose, and held position as second band for 
over seven years. He is 27 years old and 
married. Is willing to start at $3 per day, 
with prospects of more. 
1054 Boas Mnitter. Hus worked on 
hosiery in wool and cotton. 40 years 
old, married. Good references. Will work 
for $75 or $80 per month. Will also take a 
position as ma¢hinist. 


RSS Muitting Saperintendent. Ex 
perienced on vib and cut goods, all 
grades and gauges, from 14 to 28 gauge, all 
wooland all cotton. Has been overseer of 
carding and also of finishing. Young, but 
has uw wide experience. 28 years of age; 
married, 
RSQ Muitter or Machinist. Has had 
OO’ experience on all kinds of under- 
wear; 27 years ot age; married. Is well 
recommended. Has worked in some of the 
best mills in the country. Can take a posi 
tion at once. 


1025 Superintendent or Overseer of 
“~~ Knitting. Has been boss knitter with 
one mill ever since it started, 12 years ago. 
Hus had long experience, and can give good 
references. Married. 46 years of age. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


QOS First-Class Sewing Machine Fixer 
“V¥© and Finisher in knitting mill. Has 
worked on all kinds of shirts and drawers. 
Furnishes best of references. 45 years old, 
married. Wages $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 


1( 33 Master Machinist or Foreman. 
Will give 30 days trial for expenses. 
Has experience on light and heavy goods 
repairs. Age 3l years, married. Salury $3.50 
per day. 
533 Situation wanted as superintendent 
vee in flax, hemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 
both wet and dry spinning 


840 Beaming or Charge of Beaming, 
« Has worked on ginghams, tickings. 
shirtings and dress goods. Age 29; married; 
salary as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75. 


O97 Boss Dresser Tender. Five years 
Y=! overseer on stock for cassimere, flan- 
nels, worsteds, kerseys, beavers, dress goods 
and all other kinds of woolens. 


1 76 Cotton Weaver also a good loom 

fixer. Experienced on sheetings, 
shirtings, ducks, Kentucky jeans or any 
kind of plain weaving. 40 years of age. 
Married. Best of references. 


RT Overseer of Spooling in a knit or 
OOF entton mill. Is competent to take 
superintendency of a knitting mill. Is ex- 
perienced principally on fine underwear. 33 
yeurs ot age; married. Will not go South or 
to Canada. 


1( 169 Overseer of Fulling and Scour- 

“ ing. Has had experience on all 
kinds of tweeds, beavers, meltons, shoe 
cloths, Irish friezes, overcoating, blankets, 
silks, dress goods and worsteds; 37 years of 
age; married. Will take a position any- 
where Salary very reasonable. 


914 Mechanical engineer and cotton 
’ mill superintendent, English, of high 
character and ability, wants a position in 
the South as superintendent, or would un- 
dertake the erection and starting up of cot 
ton mills. 


Forewoman with over 12 years’ experi 
ence in finishing and packing ribbed knit 
goods for ladies and infants, also other 
fancy knit goods,is open for a position at 
reasonable salary. Address P. 133 care of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


i. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





WORCESTER 


WARP COMPRESSOR. 


For Compressing Warps on Beams. 


This new machine is the invention of a thoroughly practical manutacturer and 
actual experience in several prominent mills has proved the truth of the claims made 
for 1.. 


Compression takes the place of Tension 


ON THE WARP THREADS. 


The Results Accomplished. 


30 to 50 per cent. gain in the amount of yara that can be put on the beam. 
30 to 50 per cent. saving in drawing-in and in thrums, headings, etc. 
No Broken Ends—No Section Streaks— No run-a-rounds. 


InvTSURIIS 


Better Cloth and Larger Production. 


For Prices and Further Information, Address 


WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














B.F.STURTEVANT COMPANY, =, 


MANUFACTURERS OF TIII 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The ’ 
STURTEVANT ~ 
SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 





for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 





SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


4 Oliver Street, 

131 Liberty Street, New York, N. ¥ 1 West Nile S 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa s Wilhelmstrass, Berlin, G 
16 South Canal Street, Chicago, [11 Kungsholmstorg, Stock 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 








¥. 

‘J 

¥ 
>< 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE 60., 


ENGINEERS, MNO BLOERS or LON and Steel Bridges ad Buildings, 


AREER SK 





———, 


Comge ( = 


I 
l 


pint ti : , OFFICE “AND We RES: | 
Be” Send eee EAST BERLI N, CON N ’ 
JOHN W. FERCUSON,C. E., 


Engineer and Builder. AVERY’s 


Drrice, Paterson National Bank or Paterson, J. 


Contractstaken for all classes of M I and ‘ 
tion; mplet sand specificat ir ate Bases 
lec ract. Correspondence is solicited th part nter ive I IC o4 | D 
1g buildings o s character »w to have the 
entir one under one contract, including the engine 
t heat a e AC 
A a e f r 





AVERY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire St., Boston 





RECORD FOR 1894. Klipstein és. 


Over 96 per cent. «wo ss~ Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


CARDS  buil ountry LAST 
YEAR started with BRAMWELL and 


APPERLY FEEDS Fast Alizarine Colors 


BUILT BY 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, For Wool a Specialty. 
wf 2 > steee 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
No. 7 Water Steeet, 383-86 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


30S 3s. 120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, MASS 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 





Corrugated Iron and twelve other styles Eave Trough and 


STEEL ROO Fl NG Conductor Pipes. Cornice Work, Skylights, and Galvanized 
Ventilators a specialty. Write for prices. 
CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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